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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  increase  the 

present  understanding  of  the  role  of  attachment  style  on 

adult  romantic  relationship  behavior.   In  particular, 

this  study  examined  the  impact  of  secure,  avoidant,  and 

anxious  attachment  style  on  the  coping  behavior  and  level 

of  emotional  distress  experienced  by  adults  in  response 

to  relationship  dissolution.   It  also  attempted  to 

replicate  and  extend  findings  regarding  the  effect  of 

parental  relationships  on  current  adult  attachment 

behavior.   Three  hundred  and  fifty- three  undergraduate 

students  completed  a  series  of  questionnaires  assessing 

attachment  style,  coping  style,  and  emotional  distress 

levels.   In  general,  results  supported  past  research  and 


showed  that  when  faced  with  relationship  loss,  anxiously- 
attached  individuals  tend  to  utilize  emotion-oriented 
coping  strategies  as  well  as  experience  higher  levels  of 
emotional  intensity  than  do  securely  attached 
individuals.   Securely  attached 

individuals  were  shown  to  be  more  likely  to  use  task- 
oriented  coping  and  be  less  impacted  emotionally  from 
relationship  loss.   Avoidantly  attached  individuals  also 
were  found  to  use  emotion-oriented  coping  and  were  also 
found  to  report  significantly  higher  levels  of  emotional 
distress  in  response  to  loss  than  either  secure  or 
anxiously  attached  subjects.   Cold/rejecting  relationship 
with  father  was  found  to  be  related  to  avoidant 
attachment  style.   Cold/rejecting  relationship  with 
mother  was  found  to  be  related  to  prolonged  emotional 
response  to  relationship  loss.   Findings  are  discussed  in 
the  context  of  theory  and  research  on  attachment . 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Within  psychology  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 

quality  of  one's  early  experiences  with  primary 

caretakers  strongly  influence  close  relationships  in 

adulthood.  Clinically,  practitioners  have  long  been 

aware  that  a  person's  mental  state  is  deeply  influenced 

by  the  quality  of  his  or  her  intimate  personal 

relationships,  whether  they  are  close  and  comfortable, 

tense  and  angry,  or,  possibly,  tenuous  and  uncertain. 

Yet,  only  recently  have  researchers  begun  to  integrate 

developmental  theory  and  research  with  work  on  the 

nature  and  functioning  of  adult  romantic  relationships 

(e.g.,  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986;  Hinde,  1979;  Main,  Kaplan, 

&  Cassidy,  1895;  Weiss,  1982) .   Of  particular  interest 

has  been  the  role  that  early  infant-caretaker  attachment 

plays  in  shaping  important  beliefs  about  the  self  and 

the  social  world,  beliefs  that  ultimately  influence 

adult  attachment  behavior. 

Recently,  a  growing  number  of  researchers  have 

begun  to  explore  the  processes  by  which  people  develop, 

maintain,  and  dissolve  adult  attachment  relationships 


(e.g.,  Collins  &  Read,  1990;  Feeney  &  Noller,  1990, 
1991;  Kazan  &  Shaver,  1986;  Simpson,  1990).   Empirical 
work  in  this  area  has  been  guided  largely  by  Bowlby' s 
pioneering  work  on  attachment,  separation,  and  loss 

(Bowlby,  1969,  1973,  1980,  1988).   Bowlby' s  major 
purpose  was  to  determine  how  and  why  infants  become 
emotionally  attached  to  their  primary  caregiver  and 
emotionally  distressed  when  separated  from  them. 

Bowlby  identified  a  distinct  sequence  of  three 
emotional  responses  that  typically  occur  following  the 
separation  of  an  infant  from  its  primary  caretaker: 
protest,  despair,  and  detachment.   Due  to  the  remarkable 
consistency  of  this  sequence  across  a  variety  of 
different  species,  Bowlby  developed  a  theory  of 
attachment  grounded  in  evolutionary-ethological 
principles.   According  to  this  view,  infant  attachment 
behavior  is  controlled  by  a  distinct  goal-directed 
behavioral  system  that  seems  to  have  evolved  to  protect 
infants  from  danger  by  keeping  them  close  to  the  mother 

(Bowlby,  1982) .   More  recently,  attachment  researchers 
have  suggested  that  the  goal  of  this  system  is  not 
simply  to  achieve  physical  proximity  but,  more 
precisely,  "felt  security"  (Bretherton,  1985;  Sroufe  & 
Waters,  1977) .    Thus,  the  capacity  to  make  strong 
emotional  bonds  with  other  individuals,  sometimes  in  the 
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care-giving  role  and  sometimes  in  the  care-seeking  one, 
is  regarded  as  a  principal  feature  of  effective 
interpersonal  functioning  and  mental  health  (Bowlby, 
1988)  . 

Continuity  of  Attachment :   The  Internal  Working  Model 
Although  attachment  theory  was  conceived  by  Bowlby 
(1982)  as  a  general  theory  of  personality  development, 
research  in  this  area  has  focused  primarily  on  different 
styles  or  patterns  of  attachment  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood.   The  classic  research  conducted  by  Ainsworth 
and  her  colleagues  (Ainsworth,  Blehar,  Waters,  &  Wall, 
1978;  Bell  &  Ainsworth,  1972)  linked  the  caregiver's 
responsiveness  to  the  infant's  signals  during  the  first 
year  of  life  to  the  development  of  differential 
attachment  styles.   On  the  basis  of  their  observations 
of  mothers  and  infants  in  the  Strange  Situation  Test, 
Ainsworth  et  al .  (1978)  delineated  three  distinct 
attachment  styles:   secure,  avoidant,  and  anxious - 
ambivalent.   Children  involved  in  secure  relationships 
use  their  caregivers  as  a  base  of  security  to  regulate 
distress  and  anxiety.   The  presence  of  the  caregiver 
provides  a  strong  and  obvious  source  of  comfort  and 
support.   Children  involved  in  avoidant  relationships 
neither  seek  support  from  the  caregiver  nor  use  the 
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caregiver  to  regulate  distress.   Children  classified  as 
anxious -ambivalent  make  inconsistent,  conflicted,  and 
ambivalent  attempts  that  seem  to  reflect  an  underlying 
sense  of  insecurity  about  the  caregiver's  availability 
and  supportiveness . 

In  addition,  Ainsworth  (1989)  concludes  that  the 
attachment  process  consists  of  a  gradual  building  of 
expectations  of  regularities  regarding  the  caretaker's 
accessibility  and  responsiveness.   At  some  point  in  the 
first  year,  the  infant  begins  to  organize  these 
expectations  internally  forming  what  Bowlby  (1982) 
termed  the  internal  working  model  of  attachment  which 
includes  the  physical  environment,  attachment  figures, 
and  the  self.   The  relative  safety  or  danger  of  a 
situation  and  the  attachment  figures  availability  and 
responsiveness  are  not  appraised  afresh  every  time  the 
infant  is  distressed.   Rather,  the  infant  relies  on  his 
or  her  accumulated  set  of  expectations  concerning  the 
natures  of  attachment  relationships.   In  addition,  once 
organized,  these  working  models  tend  to  operate  outside 
conscious  awareness  and  are,  thus,  somewhat  resistant  to 
change  (Bowlby,  198  0)  . 

The  key  hypothesis  is  that  working  models  and  the 
behavior  patterns  influenced  by  them  are  central 
components  to  personality  development  in  that  they 
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provide  a  basic  context  for  subsequent  transactions  with 
the  environment,  most  particularly  affectional  bonds. 
Further,  continuity  of  attachment  style  is  explained 
largely  in  terms  of  the  persistence  of  internal  working 
models  which  concern  the  availability  of  others  and,  in 
addition,  the  self  as  worthy  or  unworthy  of  that 
responsiveness  and  care  (Sroufe,  1988).   More  recently, 
the  issue  of  continuity  of  attachment  patterns  and  the 
exploration  of  internal  workincf  models  has  been  explored 
by  a  number  of  developmental  researchers  (Ainsworth, 
1985;  Main,  Kaplan,  &  Cassidy,  1985;  Main  &  Goldwyn, 
1984;  Sroufe,  1983).   Of  particular  import  is  the  series 
of  longitudinal  studies  conducted  by  Main  and  her 
colleagues  (1985)  that  has  explored  individual 
differences  in  attachment  relationships  over  a  6 -year 
period.   Cross -age  continuity  in  attachment  style  was 
also  examined  by  Elicker  and  Sroufe  (in  press,  cited  in 
Sroufe,  Egeland,  &  Kreutzer,  1990)  who  found  that 
assessments  of  attachment  style  made  during  early 
infancy  consistently  predicted  social  skills  and  self- 
confidence  in  children  10  years  later,  even  when 
contemporary  measures  of  home  environment  and  adjustment 
were  controlled  for. 
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Research  on  Adult  Attachment :   Love  as  an 
Attachment  Process 

This  growing  number  of  longitudinal  studies  from 
infancy  to  early  childhood  and  adolescence  makes 
increasingly  cogent  the  notion  that  a  person's  adult 
style  of  romantic  attachment  is  affected  by  attachment 
history  via  internal  working  models  (see  Bretherton, 
1985,  for  a  review) .   Although  the  notion  of  cross-age 
continuity  of  attachment  is  still  controversial, 
attachment  theory' s  emphasis  on  enduring  cognitive 
models  is  consistent  with  more  general  theories  of 
personality  (e.g.,  Epstein  &  Erskine,  1983;  Sroufe  & 
Fleeson,  1986)  that  view  social,  personality,  emotional, 
and  cognitive  development  as  inextricably  linked  to 
early  social  experiences. 

Currently,  researchers  have  begun  to  explore  the 
possibility  that  attachment  theory  offers  a  valuable 
lens  through  which  to  view  adult  attachment  behavior. 
Applying  attachment  theory  to  adult  romantic 
relationships  has  been  developed  most  fully  by  Hazen  and 
Shaver  (Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986;  Shaver,  Hazen,  &  Bradshaw, 
1988) .   According  to  this  view,  romantic  love  is  defined 
as  an  attachment  process  and  is  experienced 
differentially  by  people  based  on  variations  in  their 
early  attachment  histories  (Hazen  &  Shaver,  1987)  . 
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Hazan  and  Shaver  (1987)  translated  Ainsworth' s 
(1978)  typology  of  attachment  styles- -secure,  avoidant, 
and  anxious- -into  terms  appropriate  for  adult 
relationships.   These  authors  consistently  found  that 
adults  with  different  styles  differed  predictably  in  the 
way  they  experienced  romantic  relationships.   For 
example,  anxious  lovers  had  relationships  marked  by 
emotional  highs  and  lows,  jealousy,  and  obsessional 
thoughts  about  the  partner,  whereas  secure  lovers  had 
relationships  high  in  friendship,  trust,  and  happiness. 
In  contrast,  avoidant  lovers  are  characterized  by 
discomfort  with  closeness  and  by  difficulty  depending  on 
others.   In  addition,  these  authors  also  found 
attachment  style  to  reliably  predict  perceptions  of 
early  familial  relationships  as  well  as  endorsement  of 
mental  models  regarding  themselves  and  others  in  the 
relationship . 

Currently,  a  body  of  research  has  begun  to 
accumulate  that  provides  strong  evidence  of  distinct 
attachment  patterns  in  adulthood  and  allows  for 
descriptions  of  these  mental  models  (e.g.,  Collins  & 
Read,  1990;  Feeney  &  Noller,  1990,  1991;  Kobuk  &  Sceery, 
1988;  Levy  &  Davis,  1988;  Simpson,  1990;  Simpson, 
Rholes,  &  Nelligan,  1992)  .    Utilizing  the  three 
attachment  styles  phenotypically  similar  to  those 


described  in  Ainsworth's  original  research  (Ainsworth, 
1978) ,  internal  working  models  of  adult  attachment 
behavior  are  beginning  to  be  developed.  Individuals  who 
possess  a  secure  attachment  style  tend  to  develop  mental 
models  of  themselves  as  valuable  to  others  and  worthy  of 
attention  and  support  (Feeney  &  Noller,  1990) .   People 
are  viewed  as  reliable  and  well  intent ioned.   Secure 
people  report  that  they  develop  closeness  easily  and 
rarely  are  concerned  with  abandonment.   Their  romantic 
relationships  tend  to  be  higher  in  reported  levels  of 
commitment  and  satisfaction  (Collins  &  Read,  1990) . 

In  contrast,  anxious -ambivalent  attachment  style 
showed  a  pattern  of  largely  negative  beliefs  about  the 
self  and  others,  characterized  by  mental  models  of 
themselves  as  misunderstood,  unconfident,  and 
underappreciated  and  of  significant  others  as 
undependable  and  potentially  abandoning.   These 
individuals  tend  to  be  dependent  and  seek  commitment, 
yet,  are  unable  to  believe  that  the  commitment  is 
genuine  (Feeney  &  Noller,  1991) .   Although  they  desire 
extreme  closeness,  they  are  reluctant  to  get  as  close  as 
they  prefer  (Hazen  &  Shaver,  1987)  .   Jealous  love  and 
obsessive  preoccupation  with  the  significant  other  are 
more  typical,  and  relationships  tend  to  involve  lower 
levels  of  trust  and  satisfaction. 
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Avoidant  attachment  style  is  characterized  by  an 
individual  simultaneously  wanting,  yet  fearing, 
proximity  and  emotional  closeness.   Those  who  have  an 
avoidant  attachment  style  perceive  themselves  as  being 
aloof,  emotionally  distant,  and  are  uncomfortable  being 
close  to  others  (Hazen  &  Shaver,  1987) .   Trusting 
significant  others  is  difficult,  and  avoidant 
individuals  tend  to  be  compulsively  self-reliant. 
Relationships  are  characterized  by  lower  levels  of 
satisfaction,  stemming  perhaps  from  acute  fear  of 
intimacy  rather  than  obsessive  preoccupation  with  their 
partners  (Levy  &  Davis,  198  8)  . 

Overview 

On  the  basis  of  the  early  attachment  literature  and 
recent  studies  of  attachment  and  adult  romantic 
relationships,  the  aims  of  the  present  study  were  (a)  to 
further  explore  and  extend  Hazen  &  Shaver's  (1987)  work 
by  systematically  identifying  and  measuring  aspects  of 
working  models  that  may  effect  adult  attachment  behavior 
(e.g.,  romantic  relationships)  and  (b)  to  establish  the 
salience  of  attachment -related  issues  by  studying 
subjects'  spontaneous  references  to  attachment 
situations . 

In  particular,  this  study  explored  the  differences 
among  the  three  attachment  styles  in  their  reactions  to 
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the  loss  of  a  significant  love  relationships.   In 
reaction  to  relationship  dissolution,  differential 
coping  behaviors  should  be  observed  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  attachment  system  is  activated  by  stressors 
that  threaten  the  individual's  ability  to  seek, 
establish,  and  maintain  "felt  security"  (Main  et  al . , 
1985) .   In  addition,  emotional  expressiveness  in 
reaction  to  loss  of  a  significant  relationship  should 
also  differ  significantly  among  individuals  exhibiting 
different  attachment  styles 

The  following  review  of  the  literature  will  begin 
by   exploring  Bowlby' s  development  of  attachment  theory. 
Next  research  will  be  reviewed  from  within  developmental 
psychology  that  focuses  on  the  attachment  process  in 
infants  and  children.   Finally,  literature  predominantly 
from  the  field  of  social  psychology  pertaining  to 
continuity  of  attachment  and  adult  romantic 
relationships  will  be  reviewed. 

The  available  empirical  studies  have  generally 
supported  the  use  of  attachment  theory  as  a  coherent 
framework  for  understanding  adult  romantic  attachment. 
This  study  is  designed  to  explore  further  the  mechanisms 
that  may  underlie  cross-age  continuity  of  attachment, 
namely,  internal  working  models,  through  the  elicitation 
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of  emotional  and  behavioral  reactions  to  a  distressing 
attachment  situation. 

To  date,  only  one  study  (Simpson  et  al . ,  1992)  has 
attempted  to  activate  and  observe  the  adult  attachment 
system  in  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  an  attachment 
situation.   The  particular  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
assess  how  individuals  exhibiting  different  attachment 
styles  cope  with  significant  loss,  as  well  as  how  they 
react  emotionally.   Based  on  the  longitudinal  studies  of 
Main  et  al .  (1985),  continuity  of  attachment  will  also 
be  assessed  by  examining  the  relationship  between  adult 
attachment  style  and  attachment  history.   In  addition, 
current  coping  style  will  be  examined  in  terms  of 
attachment  history. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  these 
specific  predictions,  the  subsequent  chapter  reviews  the 
literatures  that  inform  them. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  has  several  major  aims.   The  first  is 
to  provide  an  overview  of  attachment  theory  as  presented 
by  Bowlby  in  the  three  volumes  of  Attachment  and  Loss 
(1969/1982,  1973,  1980),  giving  special  emphasis  to  two 
major  ideas:   (a)  Emotionally  significant  bonds  between 
individuals  are  grounded  in  a  motivational -behavioral 
system  that  is  preferentially  responsive  to  a  small 
number  of  caregiving  figures  and  has  basic  survival 
functions,  and  (b)  complementary  internal  working  models 
of  these  relationships  are  constructed  through  which 
attachment  history  is  integrated  into  the  personality 
structure . 

In  the  second  major  section  of  this  review  the 
concept  of  internal  working  model  will  be  used  to 
interpret  refinements  and  elaborations  of  Bowlby' s 
theory  that  have  resulted  from  empirical  work  by  a 
number  of  researchers  in  the  area  of  developmental 
psychology,  with  particular  focus  on  the  pioneering  work 
of  Mary  Ainsworth  (1978) .   Finally,  the  remainder  of 
this  review  will  focus  on  the  recent  application  of 
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attachment  theory  and  research  on  infant -mother 

attachment  to  the  study  of  adult  attachment  behavior. 

Highlights  of  attachment  theory  will  serve  as  important 

background  for  this  review. 

Attachment  Theory:   Bowlby' s  Etholocfical/ 
Evolutionary  Approach 

The  impetus  that  directed  Bowlby  (1969/1982,  1973, 

198  0)  to  develop  attachment  theory  originated  in 

findings  concerning  the  negative  effects  suffered  by 

young  children  who  were  removed  from  their  home  to  the 

care  of  strangers.  In  the  1940s,  Bowlby,  along  with  a 

handful  of  clinicians  (e.g.,  Dorothy  Burlingham  and  Anna 

Freud,  Rene  Spitz,  William  Goldfarb) ,  began  to  publish 

independent  observations  regarding  the  ill  effects  of 

prolonged  institutional  care  and  separation  from  the 

mother-figure  on  personality  development.   In 

introducing  his  timely  review  of  the  research  evidence 

to  the  World  Health  Organization  in  1951  Bowlby 

remarked, 

The  extent  to  which  these  studies,  undertaken 
by  people  of  many  nations,  varied  training  and, 
as  often  as  not,  ignorant  if  each  others' 
conclusions,  confirm  and  support  each  other  is 
impressive.   What  each  individual  piece  of  work 
lacks  in  thoroughness,  scientific  reliability, 
or  precision  is  largely  made  good  by  the 
concordance  of  the  whole.   (p.  15) 

Based  on  clinical  observations,  Bowlby  began  to 

speculate  about  the  relationship  between  certain  forms 
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of  psychological  disorder  and  early  loss  of  the  mother- 
figure.  The  goal  of  Bowlby' s  work  was  to  understand  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  extraordinary  bond  between 
mother  and  infant.   Explanations  were  derived  from 
Freud's  psychoanalytic  theory  and  were  based  on 
extrapolation  and  reconstructed  memories  of  disturbed 
children  and  adults.   No  direct  observational  data 
existed  concerning  the  behavior  of  young  children  during 
and  after  separation  from  the  mother.   With  the 
publication  of  a  paper,  Forty- Four  Juvenile  Thieves 
(1944) ,  wherein  Bowlby  attributed  the  apparent 
af fectionless  nature  of  the  young  boys  to  extreme 
deprivation  of  maternal  care  during  prolonged 
separation,  Bowlby  laid  the  cornerstone  of  what  would 
become  a  new  psychological  paradigm  known  as  attachment 
theory. 

Bowlby' s  basic  point  of  departure  from  the 
contemporary  notions  of  Freudian  theory  was  his 
objection  to  Freud's  "psychical  energy  model"  which 
postulates  that  behavior  is  the  result  of  a  hypothetical 
psychical  energy  seeking  discharge.   According  to  this 
theory,  also  called  classical  drive  theory,  the  child 
develops  a  close  tie  to  his  mother  because  she  feeds  him 
or  her:   Food  was  a  primary  need;  dependency  was  viewed 
as  a  secondary  need.   Bowlby' s  teacher,  the  influential 
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object  relations  theorist  Melanie  Klein  (1946) ,  extended 
the  theory  to  suggest  that  the  mother's  breast  is  the 
first  object  a  child  relates  to,  with  the  emphasis  again 
being  placed  on  food  and  orality. 

None  of  the  features  of  this  theory  matched 
Bowlby' s  experience.   For  example,  if  drive  theory  were 
a  true  accounting  for  behavior,  Bowlby  questioned  "why 
an  infant   of  a  year  or  two  does  not  take  readily  to 
whomever  feeds  him.  .  .  .  and  this  is  clearly  not  the 
case"  (Bowlby,  1988,  p.  24) .   Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Freud,  who  was  deeply  influenced  by  Lamarck  and  the 
Haeckel's  biogenic  law  (claiming  that  ontogeny 
recapitulated  phylogeny) ,  Bowlby  set  out  to  build  a  new 
psychoanalytic  theory,  one  based  on  sound  biological 
principles . 

Influenced  by  the  work  of  Konrad  Lorenz ,  Bowlby 
discovered  that,  as  professional  biologists,  ethologists 
were  just  as  interested  in  the  intense  bond  between 
offspring  and  parent  in  a  variety  of  animal  species, 
yet,  their  approach  was  radically  different.   Bowlby 
discovered  not  only  sophisticated  experimental 
methodology,  such  as  highly  sensitive  means  of 
observation  and  complex  record  keeping,  but,  most 
importantly,  he  found  support  for  his  notion  that 
attachment  behavior  was  a  distinct  motivating  dynamic 
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separate  from  and  equal  in  survival  value  to  the 
behavior  and  dynamics  of  either  feeding  or  sex.   As  he 
continued  his  study  of  ethological  principles  and 
applied  them  to  his  clinical  work,  he  became  continually 
more  confident  that  the  propensity  to  make  strong 
emotional  bonds  to  particular  individuals  was  a  basic 
component  of  human  nature . 

Bowlby  postulated  that  the  child's  tie  to  the 
mother  is  not  simply  a  derivative  development  of  the 
mother's  function  as  the  gratifier  of  physiological 
needs.   Rather,  the  child's  attachment  is  an 
"instinctive"  motivational/  behavioral  system  that  was 
selected  during  the  early  evolution  of  the  human  species 
because  of  its  survival  value:   Children  in  the  close 
proximity  of  mother  are  less  vulnerable  to  predators. 
This  behavioral  system  constitutes  the  child' s 
"attachment"  to  the  mother  and  is  initially  mediated 
through  five  component  instinctive  responses:  sucking, 
smiling,  clinging,  crying,  and  following  (Bowlby, 
1969/1982) .   These  behaviors  are  so  organized  as  to 
create  proximity-maintaining  behavior.   This  system  is 
activated  by  perceived  danger  and  deactivated  by 
perceived  safety  (Bowlby,  1969) .   When  no  danger  is 
perceived  and  the  attachment  figure  is  viewed  as 
accessible,  the  child  feels  free  to  engage  in 
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exploratory  behavior,  using  the  attachment  figure  as  a 

secure  base. 

One  of  Bowlby's  most  adamant  critics  was  Anna 

Freud  who  charged  Bowlby  with  oversimplifying  and 

misinterpreting  Freudian  theory.   She  questioned 

Bowlby's  assumption  that  the  infant  was  capable  of 

experiencing  true  grief  in  the  face  of  prolonged 

separation  from  or  loss  of  the  mother.   She  argued  that 

early  reactions  to  loss  are  not  true  mourning  but  rather 

transient  fear  reactions  to  the  anticipations  of  primary 

need  deprivation  (Bowlby,  1969)  .   In  response,  Bowlby 

argued  that  when  an  ethological  approach  is  adopted, 

this  controversy  is  eliminated: 

The  problem  lies  in  the  unexamined  assumption 
made  not  only  by  psychoanalysts  but  by  more 
traditional  psychiatrists  as  well,  that  fear  is 
aroused  in  a  mentally  healthy  person  only  in 
situations  that  everyone  would  perceive  as 
intrinsically  painful  or  dangerous.   Since  fear 
of  separation  and  loss  does  not  fit  this 
formula,  analysts  have  concluded  that  what  is 
feared  is  really  some  other  situation.  .  .  . 
However,  from  an  ethological  perspective,  the 
difficulties  disappear  for  it  becomes  evident 
that  humans,  like  animals,  respond  with  fear  to 
certain  situations,  not  because  they  carry  a 
high  risk  of  pain  or  danger,  but  because  they 
signal  an  increase  of  risk.   Thus,  just  as 
animals  of  many  species,  including  man,  are 
disposed  to  respond  with  fear  to  sudden 
movements  or  a  marked  change  in  level  of  sound 
or  light  because  to  do  so  has  survival  value, 
so  are  many  species,  including  man,  disposed  to 
respond  to  separation  from  a  potentially 
caregiving  figure  and  for  the  same  reasons . 
(Bowlby,  1988,  p. 2) 
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Freud,  according  to  Bowlby,  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  survival  benefit  of  anxiety  and,  thus, 
was  led  astray  to  the  mistaken  explanation  of 
equilibrium  theory.   Anxiety  is  caused  by  all  stimuli; 
we  are  motivated  to  relieve  the  anxiety  by  removing  the 
stimulus,  eventually  removing  all  stimuli  till  we 
experience  the  peace  of  death.   Bowlby,  in  sharp 
contrast,  saw  humans  as  naturally  equipped  to  deal  with 
diversity,  equipped  to  relate  and  cling  and  move  about. 
The  success  of  such  exploration,  however,  was  determined 
by  availability  of  the  secure  base,  a  core  component  of 
attachment  theory,  from  which  one  ventures  out  and  to 
which  one  returns.   For  Bowlby,  anxiety  results  from  a 
disturbance  in  this  attachment  relationship. 

Although  Bowlby' s  work  was  severely  criticized  by 

many  leading  psychoanalysts,  support  for  attachment 

theory  slowly  accumulated.   Inspired  by  the  Spitz's 

film,  Harry  Harlow's  (Harlow  &  Zimmerman,  1959)  studies 

of  the  effects  of  maternal  deprivation  on  rhesus  monkeys 

produced  a  stream  of  experimental  results  that  vividly 

supported  the  primacy  of  attachment  behavior.   As 

evidence  for  his  theory,  Bowlby  cites  the  following 

findings  from  Harlow's  original  work: 

Eight  monkeys  were  raised  with  the  choice  of  a 
cloth  model  or  a  wire  model.   Irrespective  of 
which  model  provided  the  food,  all  the  infants 
soon  came  to  spend  most  of  their  time  with  the 
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cloth  model.   Some  infants  whose  food  came  from 
the  wire  model  managed  to  lean  over  and  suck 
the  teat  whilst  maintaining  a  grip  on  the  cloth 
model,  (vol.  1,  p.  12) 

Harlow's  studies  supported  Bowlby' s  most  serious 
challenge  to  the  traditional  notion  that  hunger  was  the 
primary  impetus  for  bonding  between  mother  and  infant . 
(Current  support  for  Harlow's  pioneering  efforts  can  be 
found  in  a  recent  study  of  nonhuman  primates  by  Reite 
and  his  colleagues  [Reite,  Short,  Seller,  &  Pauley, 
1981]  wherein  pigtail  macaque  infants  who  were  removed 
from  their  mothers  and  socially  isolated  underwent 
profound  physiological  changes  such  as  decreases  in 
heart  rate,  changes  in  EEG  power  spectra,  body 
temperature  changes,  and  severe  sleep  disturbances). 

The  attachment  system,  the  set-goal  of  which  is  to 
regulate  behaviors  that  are  designed  to  maintain 
proximity  to  and  contact  with  a  discriminated  person  or 
persons,  was  hypothesized  by  Bowlby  to  rival  feeding  and 
mating  behavior  in  terms  of  biological/evolutionary 
significance.   This  attachment  behavior  is  activated  by 
fear,  hunger,  and  illness  and  is  deactivated  by  help, 
protection,  and  soothing  from  the  attachment  figure(s). 
Bowlby  suggests  that  as  the  child  develops,  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  accessibility  and  potential 
responsiveness  of  the  attachment  figure  determines  a 
felt  security,  a  phenomenon  that  persists  throughout  the 
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life  span,  and  what  Bowlby  termed  the  internal  working 
model  of  attachment. 

In  his  later  writings,  Bowlby  (1988)  concludes  that 
"the  propensity  to  make  strong  emotional  bonds  is  a 
basic  component  of  human  nature,  already  present  in 
germinal  form  in  the  neonate  and  continuing  through 
adult  life  into  old  age"  (p.  3) .   That  is,  relationships 
exist  in  their  own  right  and  have  definite  survival 
value.   The  capacity  to  make  and  maintain  bonds  with 
other  individuals,  as  caretakers  and  care  seekers,  is, 
thus,  regarded  as  a  significant  component  of  effective 
personality  functioning. 

Implications  of  Attachment  Theory 

The  evolution  of  attachment  theory  can  be  traced 
through  Bowlby' s  major  works,  a  three-volume  trilogy: 
Attachment  and  Loss  (1969) ,  Separation  (1973) ,  and  Loss 
(1980),  culminating  in  Bowlby' s  final  contribution.  The 
Secure  Base  (1989) .   From  the  basic  premise  that 
attachment  behavior  is  based  on  biological 
predispositions  that  makes  loneliness  and  lack  of 
support  as  agonizing  a  deprivation  as  hunger,   Bowlby 
extends  the  conceptual  framework  of  attachment  theory  to 
explain  all  basic  areas  of  classical  psychoanalytic 
theory.   For  example,  anxiety  is  seen  as  a  species 
reaction  to  the  absence  of  the  attachment  figure.   All 
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anxiety  is  rooted  in  the  separation  from  the  mothering 
figure  (1969) .   That  is,  confidence  in  the  availability 
of  attachment  figures  underlies  emotional  stability: 
Expectations  of  such  availability  are  formed  gradually 
during  childhood  and  adolescence  and  are  generally 
stable  throughout  life.   Anger  is  viewed  as  a  response 
to  separation  and,  according  to  Bowlby,  serves  two 
functions;  it  may  assist  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  to 
the  attachment  figure,  and  it  may  work  to  discourage  the 
loved  person  from  leaving  in  the  future. 

Attachment  theory  suggests  that  the  infant  will 
become  attached  even  if  the  caregiver  is  not  optimally 
attentive  or  available.   However,  different  patterns  of 
attachment  will  develop  based  on  the  individual 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  infant -caretaker 
relationship.   In  his  later  writings,  Bowlby  (1988) 
contends  that  the  key  hypothesis  of  attachment  theory  is 
that  "variations  in  the  way  these  bonds  develop  and 
become  organized  during  the  infancy  and  childhood  of 
different  individuals  are  major  determinants  of  whether 
a  person  grows  up  to  be  mentally  healthy"  (p.  2) . 
Bowlby  further  proposes  that  attachment  to  people  and 
places,  fears  of  the  strange  and  novel,  as  well  as 
individual  vulnerability  to  stress  is  determined  to  a 
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significant  degree  by  the  pattern  of  attachment  one 
develops  in  early  childhood  (Bowlby,  1988)  . 

Although  Bowlby' s  initial  emphasis  was  on  infant- 
mother  attachment  behavior  and  the  promotion  of  an 
ethological  perspective,  his  later  efforts  focused  on 
the  hypothetical  mechanism  by  which  internalization  of 
the  early  attachment  relationship  takes  place.   The 
notion  that  the  early  patterns  of  infant -mother 
attachment  are  represented  in  internal  working  models  of 
self,  other,  and  the  environment  has  been  the  focus  of 
research  on  infant  attachment  and  is  the  next  topic  of 
discussion.   In  particular,  refinements  and  elaborations 
of  Bowlby' s  theoretical  hypotheses  will  be  examined 
through  the  extensive  empirical  efforts  of  Mary 
Ainsworth  and  her  colleagues  (1978) .   In  a  recent  review 
of  the  development  of  attachment  theory  and  research, 
Bretherton  (1987)  concludes,  "The  work  of  Ainsworth  and 
her  colleagues  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  Bowlby' s 
(1969)  theoretical  statement  of  infancy  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  reciprocal  contributions  of 
research- inspired  theory  and  theory- inspired  empirical 
work"  (p.  1079)  . 

Internalization  of  Attachment:   The  Internal  Working 

Model 
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Bowlby  proposed  that  sometime  during  the  second  6 
months  of  life,  the  child's  experience  of  his/her 
attachment  patterns  begin  to  be  organized  based  on 
"component  systems"  that  have  been  operative  since  birth 
(Bowlby,  1969/1982)  .   Behaviors  that  have  functioned  to 
maintain  proximity  to  the  attachment  figure  and  the 
resulting  behavior  of  the  attachment  figure  begin  to  be 
integrated  into  a  coherent  system  that  is  activated 
preferentially  with  respect  to  a  small  hierarchy  of 
familiar  figures  (Bretherton,  1987) .   Studies  concerning 
attachment  theory  from  the  perspective  of  internal 
working  models  have  been  the  focus  of  a  series  of 
empirical  studies  by  Ainsworth  (see  Ainsworth  et  al . , 
1978,  for  an  overview;  see  also,  Ainsworth  &  Bell,  1969; 
Blehar,  Lieberman,  &  Ainsworth,  1977;  Stayton  & 
Ainsworth,  1973)  and  others  (Main,  Kaplan,  &  Cassidy, 
1985;  Sroufe  &  Waters,  1976)  and  will  be  reviewed  next. 
Ainsworth' s  Infant-Mother  Research 
Ainsworth' s  initial  goal  was  to  observe  the  infant- 
mother  relationship  and  simply  describe  the  essentials 
of  mothering.   The  Baltimore  studies  (1978)  consisted  of 
prolonged  monthly  direct  observations  by  trained  raters 
of  mothers  and  infants  in  the  home.   Observations  were 
rated  on  the  mother's  response  to  the  following 
fundamental  infant-mother  interaction  patterns: 
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feeding,  face-to-face  interaction,  crying,  and  bodily 
contact.   In  the  results  derived  from  detailed  narrative 
reports  of  monthly  4 -hour  observations  of  26  mother- 
infant  dyads,  Ainsworth  and  her  colleagues  observed 
striking  differences  in  mother- infant  interactions. 

For  example,  Ainsworth  and  Bell  (1969)  found 
striking  differences  in  how  mothers  negotiated  the 
feeding  situation,  some  responding  promptly  to  the 
infant's  demands  while  others  were  seen  as  insensitive 
to  the  infant,  often  turning  feeding  time  into  a  battle. 
Similar  contrasts  were  found  in  maternal  responding  to 
infant  crying.   The  number  of  crying  episodes  mother's 
ignored  varied  from  4%  to  96%,  and  average  latency 
between  the  infants  crying  and  the  mother's  response 
ranged  from  2  to  9  minutes  (Bell  &  Ainsworth,  1972)  .   In 
addition,  these  characteristic  patterns  of  infant-mother 
interaction  were  identified  by  3  months  of  age  and  were 
found  to  remain  consistent  up  to  the  first  year  of  life 
(see  Ainsworth,  1978,  for  an  overview;  see  also, 
Ainsworth,  1982,  1983). 

Correlations  between  first -quarter  and  fourth- 
quarter  interactional  patterns  were  also  found  to  be 
remarkably  consistent.   For  example,  infants  whose 
mothers  supplied  much  tender  holding  during  the  first 
months  of  life  tended  to  seek  contact  with  their  mothers 
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more  often  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  life.   Also, 
infants  whose  mothers  tended  to  respond  to  their  crying 
in  the  first  quarter  of  life  tended  to  cry  less  in  the 
fourth  quarter  than  infants  whose  mothers  were  slower  to 
respond  to  their  infants'  demands  (Ainsworth  &  Bell, 
1972)  . 

Ainsworth' s  Strange  Situation  Experiment 
Originally  designed  to  observe  infant  exploration 
behavior  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  attachment 
figure,  Ainsworth' s  Strange  Situation  experiment 
(Ainsworth,  Blehar,  Waters,  &  Hall,  1978)  was  soon 
recognized  as  an  excellent  technique  for  assessing 
attachment  behavior.   The  Strange  Situation  experiment 
consists  of  a  standard  series  of  eight  episodes,  each 
except  the  first  lasting  3  minutes.   After  a  brief 
introduction,  the  baby  is  allowed  to  explore  the 
playroom  where  a  variety  of  attractive  toys  are 
displayed.   Next,  a  stranger  is  gradually  introduced 
into  the  room  and  sits  in  a  chair  quietly,  then 
converses  with  the  mother,  finally  inviting  the  baby  to 
play.   The  mother  then  leaves  the  stranger  alone  with 
the  baby  (first  separation) ,  returns  to  be  with  the  baby 
(first  reunion) ,  and  then  leaves  the  baby  completely 
alone  (second  separation) .   The  stranger  then  returns 
and,  finally,  the  mother  returns  for  the  second  reunion. 
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Using  the  same  2  6  infant -mother  dyads,  the  reunion 
experiences  of  the  now  12 -month-old  babies  were  found  to 
be  much  more  revealing  than  the  infant's  responses  to 
the  stranger  or  to  the  separation  from  mother.   From 
their  observations  of  reunion  behavior,  Ainsworth  et  al . 
described  three  distinct  patterns  of  infant  reactions. 
One  group  of  infants  (Group  B)  protested  and  cried  on 
separation,  but  when  the  mother  returned,  they  greeted 
her  with  open  arms,  often  asking  to  be  picked  up,  and 
responded  pleasurably  to  this  attention.   These  infants 
were  relatively  easy  to  console  and  were  labeled 
securely  attached. 

Other  infants  (Group  A)  gave  the  impression  of 
independence  in  that  they  rarely  cried  on  separation, 
explored  the  setting  without  looking  back  at  mother,  and 
tended  to  avoid  the  mother  at  reunion.   These  infants 
were  labeled  avoidant .   A  third  group  of  infants  (Group 
C) ,  labeled  anxious/ambivalently  attached,  tended  to 
react  with  intense  distress  upon  separation  but  showed 
anger  towards  the  mother  upon  reunion,  often  reaching 
out  to  be  picked  up  and  held  but  then  arching  their  back 
and  even  hitting  the  mother. 

These  findings  revealing  clear  differences  between 
infant -mother  dyads  in  reunion  behavior  were  found  to  be 
significantly  correlated  with  early  patterns  of  feeding. 
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face-to-face  interaction,  close  bodily  contact,  tender 
holding,  and  crying  (Ainsworth  et  al . ,  1978)  .   For 
example,  mothers  of  Group  B  (securely  attached)  infants 
were  found  to  be  more  responsive  to  feeding  signals  and 
the  crying  of  the  infants,  and  to  readily  return  the 
infants  smiles.   Group  A  (avoidant)  and  Group  C 
(anxious/ambivalent)  infants  were  those  that  experienced 
less  satisfactory  feeding,  less  affectionate  holding, 
less  responsiveness  to  crying,  and  a  more  routine  style 
of  face-to-face  interaction.   Mothers  of  infants 
classified  as  Group  A  (avoidant)  expressed  more  aversion 
to  physical  contact  and  were  found  to  smile  less  at 
their  babies.   Mothers  of  Group  C  (anxious/ambivalent) 
infants  were  found  to  be  more  inconsistent  and  rejecting 
of  the  infant . 

In  addition  to  the  significant  associations  found 
between  the  Strange  Situation  behaviors  and  early 
infant-mother  interactions,  reunion  behavior  in  the 
Strange  Situation  was  also  found  to  be  related  to  the 
quality  of  mother- infant  interaction  in  the  home  during 
the  fourth  quarter.   Babies  classified  in  Group  B 
(securely  attached)  were  responded  to  more  quickly  when 
distressed  (Bell  &  Ainsworth,  1972) ,  and  they 
experienced  more  affectionate  bodily  contact  (Stayton  & 
Ainsworth,  1973).   Sensitive  maternal  behavior  wherein 
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the  mother  is  responsive,  accessible,  accepting,  and 

cooperative  was  shown  to  occur  significantly  more  often 

for  infants  classified  as  Group  B  (secure)  than  for 

infants  in  Group  A  or  Group  C. 

From  these  studies,  Ainsworth  concluded  that  the 

mother's  emotional  availability  and  responsiveness  to 

her  infant's  signals  and  needs  during  the  first  year  of 

life  facilitates  the  infant's  development  by  fostering 

security,  exploration,  and  learning.   Conversely,  the 

lack  of  maternal  sensitivity  was  consistently  shown  to 

be  associated  with  less  exploration,  more  aggressive 

behavior,  and  less  social  functioning  in  general.   These 

empirical  findings  support  Bowlby' s  original  notions  as 

expressed  in  the  three  propositions  that  Bowlby  used  to 

summarize  attachment  theory: 

The  first  [proposition]  is  that  when  an 
individual  is  confident  that  an  attachment 
figure  will  be  available  to  him  whenever  he 
desires  it,  that  person  will  be  much  less  prone 
to  either  intense  or  chronic  fear  than  will  an 
individual  who  for  any  reason  has  no  such 
confidence.   The  second  proposition  concerns 
the  sensitive  period  during  which  such 
confidence  develops.   It  postulates  that 
confidence  in  the  availability  of  attachment 
figures,  or  lack  of  it,  is  built  up  slowly 
during  the  years  of  immaturity- -infancy, 
childhood,  and  adolescent  and  that  whatever 
expectations  are  developed  during  those  years 
tend  to  persist  relatively  unchanged  throughout 
the  rest  of  life.   The  third  proposition 
concerns  the  role  of  actual  experience.   It 
postulates  that  the  varied  expectations  of  the 
accessibility  and  responsiveness  of  attachment 
figures  that  individuals  develop  during  the 
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years  of  immaturity  are  tolerably  accurate 
reflections  of  the  experiences  those 
individuals  have  actually  had.   (Bowlby,  1973, 
p.  235) 

More  recently,  Ainsworth's  findings  concerning  the 
importance  of  maternal  sensitivity  have  been  replicated 
in  a  number  of  studies  (e.g.,  Egeland  &  Farber,  1984; 
Maslin,  1983).   For  example,  Grossman  et  al .  (1984) 
replicated  Ainsworth's  findings  in  a  sample  of  50  German 
infants,  showing  that  ratings  of  maternal  sensitivity  at 
2  and  6  months  were  related  to  later  secure  attachment 
classifications.   Similarly,  Main  and  Weston  (1982) 
found  that  a  measure  of  maternal  sensitivity  obtained  at 
home  under  naturalistic  observation  was  significantly 
predictive  of  secure  attachment  assessed  in  the  Strange 
Situation  at  12  and  18  months. 

Together,  these  findings  corroborate  those  of 
Ainsworth  et  al .  (1978),  suggesting  that  mothers  who  are 
slow  or  inconsistent  or  tend  to  inappropriately  intrude 
on  their  infants  activities  tend  to  produce  infants  that 
cry  more  than  usual  and  exhibit  less  exploratory 
behavior.   Also,  these  infants  were  often  observed 
mixing  attachment  behavior  (e.g.,  clinging)  with  overt 
expressions  of  anger,  a  finding  that  supports  Bowlby' s 
(1973)  original  notion  that  anxious/ambivalent  infants 
tend  to  exhibit  higher  levels  of  what  Bowlby  called 
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protest  and  that  avoidant  infants  tend  to  display 

detachment  behavior. 

The  mother's  role  as  a  significant  factor  in  the 

development  of  the  emerging  attachment  relationship 

appears  to  be  well  supported.   The  role  of  the  infant  in 

the  creation  of  the  quality  of  the  attachment 

relationship  has  also  been  studied,  and  although  this 

extensive  literature  will  not  be  reviewed  here  (for 

reviews  and  discussions  see  Bretherton,  1985;  Sroufe, 

1985),  Bretherton  (1985)  concludes, 

Ainsworth  (1983)  speculates  that  an  infant's 
influence  on  the  mother  may  be  masked  by 
maternal  sensitivity.   Sensitive  maternal 
interactive  behavior  is  by  definition  strongly 
influenced  by  the  individual  characteristics  of 
the  infant:  Maternal  sensitive  behavior  toward 
an  irritable  baby  will  be  different  then 
sensitive  behavior  toward  an  initially  well- 
modulated  baby.   However,  despite  the 
differences  in  maternal  behavior,  both  babies 
have  a  good  chance  of  becoming  securely 
attached.   This  line  of  reasoning  is 
corroborated  by  correlations  of  maternal 
responsiveness  in  the  first  quarter  with  less 
crying  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  first  year. 
(Bell  &  Ainsworth,  1972)  . 

In  conclusion,  the  Strange  Situation  studies  showed 

that  clear  individual  differences  exist  in  infant 

response  to  reunion.   Some  infants  seek  proximity  and 

comfort  and  then  gradually  return  to  play,  while  others 

actively  avoid  the  parent.   Other  infants  show  anger, 

actively  resist  the  parent,  and  are  unable  to  receive 

comfort . 
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If  the  Strange  Situation  assesses  the  child's  trust 
in  the  physical  and  emotional  availability  of  an 
attachment  figure,  the  next  step  in  the  study  of 
attachment  theory  would  appear  to  be  the  investigation 
of  attachment  classifications  as  they  relate  to  the 
child's  later  functioning  in  other  areas. 

Predictive  Validity  of  Early  Attachment  Patterns 
Currently,  a  considerable  body  of  research  has 
accumulated  supporting  the  notion  that  attachment  style 
is  related  to  mastery  in  a  number  of  areas  of  social  as 
well  as  cognitive  development.   By  testing  infants  in 
the  Strange  Situation  at  12  and  18  months,  researchers 
can  investigate  continuity  of  attachment  as  they  test 
children  in  a  variety  of  experimental  situations  at  a 
later  time. 

Main  and  her  colleagues  (Main,  Tomasini,  &  Tolan, 
1979)  utilized  this  design  to  investigate  communication 
patterns,  in  particular,  emotional  expressiveness. 
These  investigators  found  that  mothers  whose  infants 
were  classified  as  securely  attached  at  12  months  were 
classified  as  more  sensitive  and  responsive  as  they 
interacted  with  their  2 -year-old  children.   Conversely, 
mothers  whose  infants  were  classified  as  avoidant  were 
observed  to  react  with  more  anger  and  less  pleasure  to 
their  21-month-old  infants. 
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In  a  similar  study,  Matas,  Arend,  and  Sroufe  (1978) 
found  that  quality  of  attachment  as  established  in  the 
Strange  Situation  at  12  and  18  months  was  predictive  of 
adaptive  communication  in  a  problem-solving  task  too 
difficult  for  a  child  that  age.   Children  earlier 
classified  as  secure  worked  independently  longer  and 
asked  for  help  more  readily.   Their  mothers  were 
observed  to  be  helpful  but  not  intrusive,  pacing  their 
interventions  effectively  and  with  sensitivity.   In 
contrast,  in  studies  investigating  toddlers  whose 
mothers  suffered  from  bipolar  and  unipolar  depression, 
the  incidence  of  insecure  attachment  was  extremely  high. 
Radke- Yarrow,  Cummings,  Kuczynsky,  and  Chapman  (198  5) 
found  that  mothers  with  bipolar  depression  were  observed 
to  provide  inconsistent  and  unpredictable  affective 
feedback.   In  the  Strange  Situation  this  sample 
exhibited  a  unique  combination  of  attachment  behavior: 
markedly  avoidant  behavior  (Group  A)  and  markedly 
anxious/ambivalent  (Group  C)  behavior,  a  pattern  quite 
uncommon  in  children  of  normally  functioning  parents. 

To  date,  the  most  extensive  examination  of  the 
predictive  validity  of  attachment  comes  from  the  6 -year 
longitudinal  research  of  Main  et  al . (Main,  Kaplan,  & 
Cassidy,  1985) .   In  the  first  phase  of  an  ongoing 
longitudinal  study,  Main  et  al .  tested  40  infant-mother 
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dyads  in  the  Strange  Situation  dyad.   Six  years  later, 
these  parents  and  children  were  tested  in  a  variety  of 
situations.   Consistent  with  Ainsworth' s  original  work, 
the  study  by  Main  et  al .  was  centered  around  an  adapted 
Strange  Situation  experiment  wherein  children  were 
observed  and  ranked  on  a  9-point  scale  of  security  based 
on  the  following  behaviors:  affection  and  confidence  in 
initiating  conversation,  interaction  or  contact  with  the 
parent,  or  eager  responsiveness  to  the  parent's  remarks. 
Children  ranked  as  insecure  showed  two  marked  response 
patterns:   They  either  ignored  the  parent,  distancing 
themselves  physically  (classified  as  avoidant) ,  or  they 
seemed  to  try  to  control  the  parent's  attentions  through 
punitive  or  anxious  behavior,  such  as  overly  bright, 
intrusive  conversations  (classified  as 
anxious /ambivalent)  (Cassidy  &  Main,  1984)  . 

The  most  important  finding,  particularly  in  terms 
of  support  for  continuity  of  attachment,  was  that 
children's  ratings  for  security  at  6  years  were  found  to 
be  significantly  correlated  with  attachment 
classifications  at  12  months  (r  =  .76,  p  <  .001).   In 
addition,  the  sixth-year  rating  of  security  was  also 
found  to  highly  relate  to  other  associated  behaviors, 
such  as  emotional  openness  (r  =  .68),  overall 
functioning  (r  =  .56),  and,  in  particular,  the  parent's 
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working  model  of  attachment  (r  -.    62,  p  <  .001,  for 
mothers,  r  =  .37,  p  <  .05,  for  fathers) . 

This  last  finding  which  examines  the  relationship 
between  security  of  adults  internal  working  model  of 
attachment  and  early  infant  security  of  attachment 
supports  Bowlby' s  hypothesis  that  patterns  established 
in  infancy  are  carried  into  later  relationships,  even 
into  future  parenting  behaviors.   Main  (1985)  termed 
this  the  intercrenerational  transmission  of  secure  and 
insecure  attachment,  a  concept  that  will  be  dealt  with 
in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  summary,  the  findings  presented  thus  far  appear 
to  offer  support  for  Bowlby' s  claims  regarding  the 
central  role  of  early  attachment  relationships  in 
certain  aspects  of  personality  development.   Early 
patterns  of  interaction  appear  not  only  to  be  stable 
over  time  but  to  exert  considerable  influence  over  a 
variety  of  behaviors.   Bowlby' s  notion  that  primary 
relationships  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  child 
constructs  working  models  of  self  and  others  appears  to 
be  substantiated,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  some  degree  of  continuity  of 
attachment  over  the  lifespan  (Sroufe,  1990) .   These 
internal  working  models  of  attachment,  although  subject 
to  alteration,  actively  exert  control  over  the  child's 
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interactions  with  the  environment.   The  next  section  of 
this  chapter  will  focus  on  descriptions  of  these 
patterns  of  attachment  and  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  found  to  contribute  to  their  development. 

Patterns  of  Attachment  and  their  Determinants 

Beginning  with  the  initial  categorizations  of 
Ainsworth,  Blehar,  Waters,  and  Wall  (1978) ,  secure, 
anxious /ambivalent ,  and  avoidant,  and  further  defined  by 
research  that  extended  and  elaborated  attachment  styles 
as  they  predict  future  social  development  (e.g.,  Sroufe 
&  Waters,  1977;  Cassidy  &  Main,  1984),  three  principle 
patterns  of  attachment  have  been  reliably  identified. 
One  of  these  patterns  has  been  shown  to  be  indicative  of 
healthy  development,  and  two  are  predictive  of  more 
disturbed  development  (Bowlby,  1988)  . 

The  following  descriptions  are  presented  in  order 
to  clarify  the  findings  presented  thus  far  and  also  to 
supply  a  perspective  through  which  to  examine  the  notion 
of  continuity  of  attachment  as  it  relates  to  adult 
attachment  behavior  to  be  presented  in  the  final  section 
of  this  chapter. 
Secure  Attachment 

The  pattern  of  attachment  most  notably  associated 
with  healthy  development  is  that  of  secure  attachment . 
Securely  attached  individuals  are  confident  that  their 
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parent  (or  attachment  figure)  will  reliably  be 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  helpful  should  they 
encounter  dangerous  or  frightening  situations.   Secure 
attachment  originates  from  a  history  of  successful 
attempts  to  establish  psychological  and  physical  contact 
with  attachment  figures,  particularly  during  times  of 
distress.   These  individuals  enter  the  environment  with 
assurance  and  boldly  explore  the  world,  exhibiting 
competence  and  ability  as  they  deal  with  adversity. 
Secure  attachment  is  believed  to  be  determined  by  a 
parent  (especially  the  mother  in  the  very  early  years) 
who  is  readily  available  and  sensitive  to  the  unique 
needs  and  desires  of  the  child. 
Anxious /Ambivalent  Attachment 

The  second  pattern  of  attachment  is  that  of 
anxious/  ambivalent  attachment  and  is  characterized  by 
clinging  behavior  and  a  general  ambivalence  toward 
exploring  the  environment .   Anxious  attachment  stems 
from  experiences  in  which  attempts  to  make  contact  with 
the  attachment  figure  have  been  associated  with 
inconsistency  and  unpredictable  behavior  and  occurs  when 
the  infant  is  generally  uncertain  whether  or  not  the 
parent  figure  will  respond  to  their  needs.   The  parent 
in  this  situation  is  sometimes  helpful  but  often 
unavailable.   The  key  factor  that  appears  to  determine 
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this  attachment  style  is  the  emotional,  rather  than 
physical,  absence  of  the  attachment  figure.   Also  the 
parent  may  use  threats  of  abandonment  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  childs'  behavior.   Because  of  this 
uncertainty,  the  child  is  reluctant  to  let  go  of  the 
attachment  figure  for  fear  of  losing  them  and  is,  thus, 
often  delayed  in  his/her  emotional  development. 
Avoidant  Attachment 

The  third  pattern  of  attachment  is  that  of  avoidant 
attachment,  and  results  from  repeated  experiences  of 
being  rebuffed  or  thwarted  by  the  attachment  figure. 
These  children  expect  not  to  be  attended  to:   They  have 
no  confidence  that  their  needs  and  desires  will  be 
appropriately  responded  to  and,  in  fact,  expect  to  be 
rebuffed.   What  presents  as  independence  is,  in  fact, 
the  result  of  having  learned  to  live  without  external 
reassurance  and  consistent  support.   However,  according 
to  attachment  theory  (Ainsworth,  et  al . ,  1978)  parental 
rejection  does  not  destroy  the  desire  for  proximity. 
Rather,  avoidant  children  want  and  need  proximity,  yet, 
simultaneously  fear  it .   Extreme  cases  of  avoidant 
attachment  style  are  often  found  in  institutionalized 
children  as  well  as  children  suffering  from  prolonged 
abuse . 
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To  summarize,  the  biologically  based  infant 

behavior  of  seeking  proximity  to  an  attachment  figure 

can  be  responded  to  by  the  caregiver  in  a  finite  number 

of  ways:   The  caregiver  can  permit  the  proximity- seeking 

intention  (producing  the  secure  attachment  style) ;  a 

caregiver  can  block  access  (producing  the  avoidant 

attachment  style) ;  or  the  caregiver  can  permit  access 

inconsistently  (producing  the  anxious/avoidant 

attachment  style) .   In  addition,  based  on  her 

longitudinal  studies,  Main  (1985)  suggests  that  because 

the  attachment  behavioral  system  is  closely  linked  to 

other  behavioral  systems,  such  as  exploration  and  fear 

wariness,  caregiver  responses  have  profound  effects  on 

later  attentional  and  behavioral  organization. 

It  is  important  to  add  at  this  point  the 

qualification  that  anxious  attachment  classifications 

(avoidant  and  anxious/ambivalent)  are  not  equivalent  to 

psychiatric  diagnoses.   Based  on  his  extensive  work  in 

the  area  of  developmental  psychopathology,  Sroufe  (1988) 

states , 

A  and  C  patterns  should  not  be  viewed  as  forms 
of  psychopathology;  moreover,  it  remains  likely 
that  only  a  minority  of  such  cases  will  ever 
develop  psychiatric  diagnoses.   Even  if  such 
patterns  as  viewed  as  pathogenic,  .  .  .  they 
are  subject  to  change.   Moreover,  multiple 
factors  beyond  primary  attachment  influence 
development,  most  notably  other  relationships, 
and  many  serious  adult  disorders 
(schizophrenia,  depression,  are  thought  to 
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involve  a  biological  as  well  as  experiential 
factors . 

Forms  of  anxious  attachment  should  be  viewed  as 

risk  factors  rather  than  causes  of  pathology.   What 

appears  to  be  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  role  of 

anxious  attachment  is  that  of  a  marker  variable  that  may 

place  certain  individuals  under  greater  risk  in  times  of 

distress.   However,  Sroufe  (1986)  states  that  many 

anxious  infants  were  not  found  to  be  clinically 

disturbed  as  children;  the  few  children  in  this 

longitudinal  study  that  did  later  exhibit  clear 

psychiatric  disturbances  were  indeed  anxiously  attached 

infants . 

In  sum,  the  evidence  so  far  provided  is  in  keeping 

with  Bowlby's  basic  hypothesis  that  variations  in  the 

way  the  complimentary  bonds  between  infant  and  parent 

(parent  figure)  develop  and  become  organized  are  major 

predictors  of  a  variety  of  later  behaviors.   Bowlby 

claimed  that  these  expectations  form  the  basis  for  the 

construction  of  inner  working  models  and  are,  in  turn, 

the  basis  for  continuity  between  early  experience  and 

later  feelings  and  behaviors: 

Confidence  that  an  attachment  figure  is,  apart 
from  being  accessible,  likely  to  be  responsive 
can  be  seen  to  turn  on  at  least  two  variables : 
(a)  whether  or  not  the  attachment  figure  is 
judged  to  be  the  sort  of  person  who  in  general 
responds  to  calls  for  support  and  protection; 
[and]  (b)  whether  or  not  the  self  is  judged  to 
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be  the  sort  of  person  towards  whom  anyone,  and 
the  attachment  figure  in  particular,  is  likely 
to  respond  in  a  helpful  way.   Logically,  these 
variables  are  independent .   In  practice  they 
are  apt  to  be  confounded.  As  a  result,  the 
model  of  the  attachment  figure  and  the  model  of 
the  self  are  likely  to  develop  so  as  to  be 
complementary  and  mutually  confirming. 
(Bowlby,  1973,  p.  238) 

The  internalization  of  the  early  attachment  relationship 

as  hypothesized  by  Bowlby,  and  later  substantiated  by 

Ainsworth' s  observations,  consists  initially  of  the 

infants'  expectations  of  the  mother's  responsiveness  to 

his/her  needs.   The  theoretical  connection  between  early 

attachment  relationships  and  the  development  of  mental 

representations  that  reflect  these  relationships,  not 

only  in  infants  but  also  in  toddlers  and  older  children, 

has  been  the  focus  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  the 

theoretical  and  empirical  bases  for  the  proposed  study 

which  will  focus  on  attachment  across  the  life  span. 

The  following  section  explores  the  theoretical 

aspects  of  the  concept  of  internal  working  models  of 

attachment  and  their  relationship  to  continuity  of 

attachment.   To  that  end,  special  attention  will  be 

given  to  the  empirical--ef forts  of  Main  et  al .  (1985) 

concerning  the  intergenerational  transmission  of 

relationship  patterns . 
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Internal  Working  Models:   Theoretical  Underpinnings 
of  Attachment 

The  concept  of  the  internal  working  model  is 

considered  a  powerful  tool  in  understanding  the 

attachment  relationship  and  subsequent  patterns  of 

behavior  associated  with  it.  Individual  differences  in 

attachment  relationships  as  they  relate  to  individual 

differences  in  mental  representations,  that  is,  in  the 

individual's  internal  working  models  of  attachment,  has 

been  most  rigorously  examined  and  defined  by  Main  and 

her  colleagues  (1985) .   Based  on  the  longitudinal 

studies  examining  the  stability  in  the  quality  of 

attachment  patterns,  Main  et  al .  (1985)  define  the 

internal  working  model  as  follows: 

Secure  versus  the  various  types  of  insecure 
attachment  organizations  can  best  be  understood 
as  terms  referring  to  particular  types  of 
internal  working  models  of  relationships, 
models  that  direct  not  only  feelings  and 
behaviors  but  also  attention,  memory,  and 
cognition,  insofar  as  these  relate  directly  or 
indirectly  to  attachment.   Individual 
differences  in  these  internal  working  models 
will  therefore  be  related  not  only  to 
individual  differences  in  patterns  of  nonverbal 
behavior  but  also  to  patterns  of  language  and 
structures  of  mind.   (p.  67) 

Further,  based  on  Bowlbian  theory  and  supported  by  the 

empirical  evidence  presented  thus  far,  the  internal 

working  model  is  hypothesized  to  be  based  initially  on 

the  caregiver- infant  transactions,  in  particular,  the 

caregiver's  emotional  and  physical  availability  in  the 
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early  months  of  the  first  year.   By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  relationship  patterns  seem  to  become  relatively 
stable  with  both  partners  contributing  equally 
(Bretherton,  1985) .   This  stability  in  interaction  is 
believed  to  be  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the 
infant's  internal  working  model  which  consists  of  the 
infant's  world,  of  self,  and  of  the  attachment 
figure (s) .   The  internal  working  model,  thus,  allows  for 
the  understanding  and  guiding  of  behavior  in  regards  to 
the  caregiver. 

In  her  comprehensive  review  of  the  attachment 
literature  and  of  internal  working  models  in  particular, 
Bretherton  (1987)  notes  that  a  key  aspect  of  the 
internal  working  model  is  the  construction  of  self  in 
relation  to  the  caregiver.   Because  these 
representations  are  constructed  in  a  complimentary 
fashion,  that  is,  in  response  to  the  caregivers  actions, 
the  child's  sense  of  his/her  own  acceptability  is, 
therefore,  contingent  on  the  attachment  figure's 
accessibility.   For  example,  if  the  attachment  figure 
is,  in  general,  rejecting,  the  child  may  construct  an 
internal  image  of  self  as  unworthy.   Conversely,  if  a 
child  is  responded  to  with  accurate  support  by  a 
caregiver  who  is  emotionally  available,  the  child  may  be 
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likely  to  construct  an  image  of  self  as  lovable  and 
capable . 

The  notion  that  concepts  of  self  and  others  are 
constructed  interdependently  is  not  a  novel  idea  within 
psychology  (e.g.,  Fairbairn,  1952;  Mahler  et  al ,  1975; 
Sullivan,  1953;  Stern,  1974,  1985).   What  is  unique 
about  the  notion  of  the  internal  working  model  of 
attachment  as    a  formidable  factor  in  personality 
development  is  the   constructivist-developmentalist  and 
interpersonal  connotations  that  are  inherent  in  this 
construct .   Although  Bowlby  did  not  initially  emphasize 
this  more  subjective  and  representational  aspect  of 
attachment  theory,  his  later  work  strongly  emphasized 
the  need  to  investigate  this  notion,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  current  shift  in  emphasis  to  cognitive 
research  within  the  field  of  developmental  psychology 
and  child  psychiatry  (e.g.,  Bretherton,  McNew  &  Beegly- 
Smith,  1981;  Lewis  &  Brooks,  1979) . 

In  his  later  writings,  Bowlby  (1980)  notes  that 
this  mental  representation  is  a  working  model  and, 
therefore,  is  susceptible  to  influence  by  the 
environment.   However,  he  cautions  that  the  attachment 
system,  like  other  behavior  systems,  tend  to  become 
habitual  patterns  that,  once  developed,  become  automatic 
and  less  accessible  to  awareness.   Although  this  allows 
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for  relative  stability  in  the  personality  structure, 
this  efficiency  also  lends  to  "oversimplification  and 
distortion"  (Bretherton,  1980,  p.  108) . 

If  internal  working  models  serve  to  guide 
attention,  new  information  from  the  environment  that 
does  not  exist  in  the  current  model  may  be  selectively 
ignored.   Bretherton  (1987)  terms  this  defensive 
distortion  and  suggests  that  when  the  environment 
becomes  too  complicated  or  threatening  to  the  existing 
system  of  understanding,  the  defensive  exclusion 
protects  the  individual  from  anxiety  or,  in  some  cases, 
intolerable  pain.   However,  new  information  that  is 
simply  novel  may  also  be  excluded,  interferring  with  the 
updating  of  the  internal  working  model. 

Main  (1985)  notes  that  these  defenses  are 
especially  active  when  the  child  cannot  cope  with 
perceiving  his/her  parent  as  rejecting  or  cruel, 
particularly  when  the  parent  attempts  to  persuade  the 
child  that  the  negative  behavior  is,  in  fact,  loving. 
Thus,  the   child  may  exclude  the  painful  feelings, 
gaining  temporary  relief.   However,  reality  is  now 
distorted  as  is  the  image  of  self  and  attachment 
figures.   In  addition,  because  this  information  is 
defensively  excluded  from  awareness,  it  may  not  be 
susceptible  to  reconstruction  (Bowlby,  1973,  1980). 
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The  research  of  Main  et  al .  (1985)  regarding 
intergenerational  transmission  of  relationship  patterns 
suggests  a  powerful  link  between  infant  security  of 
attachment  and  the  security  implicit  in  the  mother's  own 
internal  working  model  of  herself  in  overall  relation  to 
"attachment  experiences,  feelings,  and  ideations"  (p. 
67).   Based  on  these  findings,  parental  insensitivity 
can  be  understood  as  the  parent's  needs  to  preserve  a 
particular  organization  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
attachment  experience . 


Main's  Taxonomy  of  Adult  Attachment 
Based  on  analysis  of  the  Adult  Attachment  Interview 
transcripts,  Main  (1985)  identified  four  distinct 
patterns  of  adult  attachment.   The  first  group,  which 
Main  labeled  as  "autonomous,"  easily  remembered  early 
experiences  with  their  parents.   These  individuals 
appeared  self-reliant,  objective,  and  able  to 
incorporate  painful  memories  into  their  description. 
Those  individuals  who  had  experienced  varying  degrees  of 
childhood  trauma  had  been  able  to  rework  the  early 
insecure  models  in  accordance  with  a  more  realistic  and 
balanced  view  of  what  it  means  to  relate  to  others. 
These  individuals  showed  higher  levels  of  personal 
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awareness  as  well  as  forgiveness  toward  their  attachment 
figures.   Children  of  these  individuals  were  more  likely 
to  be  classified  as  securely  attached. 

A  second  group  of  adults  were  classified  by  Main  as 
"dismissive  of  early  attachments"  and  tended  to  be 
indifferent  to  deep  emotional  experiences.   Memory  of 
early  childhood  was  vague  and  parents  tended  to  be 
portrayed  in  idealized  images.   However,  when  probed 
further,  incidence  of  neglect  and  rejection  tended  to  be 
revealed.   These  adults  also  tended  to  present  as 
independent  and  what  Bowlby  (1973)  termed  "compulsively 
self-reliant."   The  majority  of  these  adults'  children 
were  classified  in  the  Strange  Situation  as  avoidant. 

A  third  group  of  adults  which  Main  labeled  as 
"preoccupied  with  early  attachment"  tended  to  describe 
their  childhood  in  a  somewhat  confusing  and  incoherent 
manner.   They  tended  to  express  more  affect  during  the 
interview,  particularly  sadness  and  anger,  often 
appearing  to  be  flooded  with  emotion.   As  predicted  by 
Main,  children  of  these  individuals  were  found  to 
display  anxious /ambivalent  attachment  significantly  more 
often  than  the  other  groups . 

In  addition,  Main  describes  a  fourth  group  of 
adults  which  she  labeled  "disorganized"  and  who  are 
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clearly  continuing  to  suffer  from  childhood  trauma,  such 
as  physical  abuse  or  premature  death  of  a  parent. 

Moreover,  the  priority  that  parents  give  to 
attachment  issues  with  their  own  child  tends  to  be 
closely  associated  with  their  own  working  model  of 
attachment  based  on  their  family  of  origin.   In 
attempting  to  interpret  these  results.  Main  suggests 
that  attachment -relevant  cues  from  the  infant  may  be 
defensively  excluded  due  to  the  parents'  attachment 
rules  that  disallow  more  secure  behaviors. 

The  work  of  Main  and  her  colleagues  (1985)  appears 
to  offer  strong  empirical  support  for  attachment 
theories  contention  that  attachment  behavior  and  the 
influence  of  early  relationships  via  internal  working 
models  should  be  central  to  social  functioning  well 
beyond  the  childhood  years  (Bowlby,  1988) .   In  addition, 
as  a  conclusion  to  her  review  of  this  topic,  Bretherton 
(1987)  demonstrates  the  enormous  practical  implications 
of  internal  working  models  of  self  and  attachment 
figures.   She  suggests  that,  due  to  what  has  been 
discovered  concerning  intergenerational  transmission  of 
relationship  behavior,  it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that 
patterns  of  relationship,  if  addressed,  can  be  altered. 

In  referring  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  severely 
disturbed  young  mothers  who  were  unable  to  provide  for 
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the  infants  (Fraiberg,  Adelson  &  Shapiro,  1975) , 

Bretherton  notes  that  in  order  to  change  the  mother's 

caregiving  behavior,  the  mother's  internal  working  model 

of  self  and  attachment  relationships  must  be 

acknowledged  and  reassessed: 

Internal  working  models  could  not  be  rebuilt  by- 
fiat  from  the  top  down,-  the  task  had  to  be 
achieved  from  the  bottom  up,  in  the  context  of 
a  therapeutic  relationship  in  which  the 
therapist  served  as  a  secure  base  for  exploring 
defensively  excluded  issues.   This  made  it 
possible  for  the  parent  to  exorcise  the  "ghosts 
of  the  nursery"  or,  to  put  it  in  attachment 
terms,  to  update  and  reorganize  inadequate, 
distorted  internal  working  models  of  attachment 
relations  acquired  in  the  past.   (p.  1094) 

In  conclusion,  this  section  has  focused  primarily 

on  the  empirical  development  of  Bowlby' s  attachment 

theory  and  the  evidence  supporting  the  theoretical 

notion  that  internal  working  models  of  attachment  are 

indeed  viable  contributors  to  personality  development  as 

well  as  influential  in  attachment  relationships  later  in 

life.   Initially  directed  toward  understanding  the 

attachment  of  infant  and  mother,  attachment  theory  has 

clearly  been  shown  to  be  useful  in  understanding 

attachments,  and  other  types  of  affectional  bonds, 

across  the  life  span  (Ainsworth,  1990;  Main  et  al . , 

1985) .   In  addition,  through  the  mechanism  of  internal 

working  model,  the  notion  of  cross-age  continuity  of 
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attachment  style  can  be  explored  with  regard  to  adult 
attachment  behavior. 

Recently,  a  growing  number  of  investigators, 
primarily  from  the  area  of  social  psychology,  have 
attempted  to  apply  attachment  theory  and  research  to 
issues  involving  adult  attachment  (e.g.,  Collins  &  Reed, 
1990;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1987).   The  following  section  will 
consist  of  a  review  of  these  research  efforts,  beginning 
with  the  pioneering  work  of  Hazen  and  Shaver  (1987)  . 
Adult  Love  Conceptualized  as  Attachment 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  an  explosion  of 
research  on  the  topic  of  adult  romantic  love  and 
interpersonal  relationships  (e.g.,  Dion  &  Dion,  1985; 
Kazan  &  Shaver,  1986,  1987;  Hendrick  &  Hendrick,  1989; 
Lee,  1973;  Sternberg,  1986;  Rubin,  1970).   In 
particular,  a  growing  number  of  researchers  have 
attempted  to  apply  Bowlby' s  attachment  theory  and  the 
subsequent  findings  from  developmental  research  to  a 
variety  of  issues  related  to  adult  romantic  relationship 
issues  (e.g.,  Collins  &  Reed,  1990;  Feeney  &  Noller, 
1990;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986;  Simpson,  1990;  Simpson, 
Rholes,  &  Nelligan,  1992).   The  first  investigators  who 
attempted  this  integration  of  developmental  theory  and 
research  with  work  from  the  area  of  social  psychology  on 
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adult  love  relationships  were  Hazen  and  Shaver  (1987) 
whose  pioneering  work  will  be  reviewed  next. 

Hazen  and  Shaver:   Romantic  Love  as  an  Attachment 
Process 

As  an  attempt  to  better  understand  love, 
loneliness,  and  grief  at  different  points  on  the 
lifecycle,  Hazen  and  Shaver  (1987)  found  attachment 
theory  to  provide  a  coherent  framework  for  exploration. 
These  authors  suggest  that  individual  differences  in 
romantic  love  behavior  can  be  well  understood  when  love 
is  viewed  as  an  attachment  process  wherein  variation  in 
adult  romantic  experience  is  explained  in  terms  of 
attachment  history.   The  goal  of  this  initial  research 
was  three-fold:   (a)  to  conceptualize  the  entire  range 
of  love  experiences  in  terms  of  Ainsworth's  typology  of 
attachment,  (b)  to  further  explore  the  notion  that 
continuity  in  relationship  style  is  a  product  of  mental 
models  of  self  and  others  in  relationship,  and  (c)  that 
specific  characteristics  of  early  infant -caregiver 
attachment  relationships  were  among  the  determinants  of 
adults'  romantic  attachment  styles. 

Hazan  and  Shaver  (1987)  began  by  translating 
Ainsworth's  (1978)  typology  of  infant -caregiver 
attachment  style  into  descriptions  appropriate  to  adult 
relationships  (see  Appendix  I) .   The  resulting  three 
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attachment  categories  (secure,  avoidant,  and 
anxious/ambivalent)  are  used  to  categorize  subjects  in 
this  self -report  measure.   Subjects  for  the  initial 
study  consisted  of  620  respondents  to  a  "love  quiz"  that 
was  published  in  a  local  newspaper.   In  addition  to  an 
attachment  style  measure,  the  questionnaire  also 
contained  a  measure  of  working  models  of  relationships 
as  well  as  a  measure  of  attachment  history. 

Interestingly,  results  indicated  that  proportions 
of  each  of  the  three  attachment  styles  directly 
paralleled  those  consistently  reported  in  infant- 
caregiver  attachment  research  (Ainsworth,  1978)  : 
Approximately  6  0%  of  the  subjects  reported  secure 
attachment  styles,  the  other  40%  being  split  fairly 
evenly  between  the  avoidant  and  anxious/ambivalent 
categories . 

In  addition,  descriptions  of  important  love 
experiences  were  characterized  in  significantly 
different  manners  for  each  attachment  types .   Secure 
lovers  described  these  experiences  as,  for  the  most 
part,  happy  and  supportive.   These  secure  relationships 
also  differed  significantly  in  duration,  averaging  10.2 
years,  as  opposed  to  4.86  for  the  anxious/ambivalent 
subjects  and  5.87  for  the  avoidant  subjects. 
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Avoidant  subjects  tended  to  describe  love 
relationships  in  terms  of  emotional  highs  and  lows  and 
fear  of  intimacy  and  commitment.   The  anxious /ambivalent 
subjects  also  described  their  love  relationships  in 
terms  of  emotional  highs  and  lows  but  also  expressed  a 
strong  tendency  toward  obsessional  behavior,  such  as 
extreme  jealousy  and  sexual  attraction  and  desire  for 
total  union  with  their  lover. 

Adult  attachment  style  was  also  found  to  be  related 
to  attachment  history.   Although  parental  divorce  or 
separation  was  not  significantly  related  to  adult 
attachment  behavior,  what  was  a  significant  predictor  of 
adult  attachment  was  the  perceived  quality  of  their 
relationship  to  each  parent.   Secure  subjects  reported 
warmer  relationships  with  parents  in  comparison  to 
avoidants  who  described  their  mothers  as  cold  and 
rejecting.   Anxious /ambivalent  subjects  reported  fathers 
as  unfair  and  critical . 

Finally,  attachment  style  was  predictably  related 
to  ideas  about  the  self  and  about  social  relationships 
(internal  working  models) .   Different  attachment 
orientations  differed  significantly  in  regards  to  their 
beliefs  about  the  course  of  romantic  love,  the 
availability  and  trustworthiness  of  love  partners,  as 
well  as  one's  own  worthiness  in  regards  to  receiving 
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love.   For  example,  anxious  lovers  expressed  more  self- 
doubts  in  regards  to  all  the  categories  and  felt 
continually  misunderstood,  whereas  secure  adults  were 
more  confident  in  their  abilities  to  create  and  maintain 
relationships  and  viewed  others  as  generally  well 
intentioned.   Avoidant  individuals,  in  contrast,  tended 
to  portray  the  self  as  existing  happily  without  others 
and  suspicious  of  individuals  who  attempt  to  get  too 
close . 

Overall  results  of  Hazen  and  Shaver's  (1987) 
initial  investigation  appear  to  provide  encouraging 
support  for  an  attachment-theoretical  perspective  of 
adult  love  relationships.   In  addition,  these  authors 
offer  the  perspective  of  romantic  love  as  a  biological 
as  well  as  social  process,  one  that  has  always  and 
everywhere  existed  defined  by  evolution  to  facilitate 
attachment  between  adult  sexual  partners  who  were  likely 
to  become  parents  who  would  need  their  reliable 
caretaking . 

Hazen  and  Shaver's  (1987)  research  can  be  viewed  as 
a  significant  contribution  in  the  exploration  of  adult 
attachment.   However,  as  these  authors  suggest,  further 
research  in  this  area  requires  the  development  of  a  more 
complex  and  sensitive  measure  by  which  to  measure  adult 
attachment  style.   Also,  these  authors  suggest  that 
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another  important  direction  for  future  research  efforts 
is  the  further  exploration  of  the  content  and  structure 
of  internal  working  models  of  attachment. 

Further  Exploration  of  Adult  Attachment 
In  a  series  of  three  studies,  Collins  and  Reed 
(1990)  attempted  to  address  these  theoretical  and 
methodological  concerns.   In  a  study  designed  to  further 
assess  the  correlates  of  adult  attachment,  these 
investigators  began  by  developing  a  scale  of  adult 
attachment  based  on  Kazan  and  Shaver's  (1987)  three-part 
typology.   Based  on  the  attachment  literature,  each 
vignette  within  Kazan  and  Shaver's  original  measure  was 
broken  down  into  their  component  sentences  resulting  in 
a  15 -item  inventory.   An  additional  six  items,  two 
within  each  category,  were  added  to  reflect  two  aspects 
of  attachment  not  incorporated  in  Kazan  and  Shaver's 
measure:   confidence  in  the  availability  of  the 
attachment  figure  and  dependability  of  others. 

Factor  analysis  of  these  21  items  revealed  three 
factors  were  defined  and  were  labeled  Depend,  Anxiety, 
and  Close.  Analysis  of  these  results  showed  that  each 
factor  was  composed  of  items  from  more  than  one  of  the 
original  attachment  categories.  Thus,  factor  analysis 
did  not  produce  factors  that  directly  corresponded  to 
the  three  discrete  styles  (secure,  avoidant,  and 
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ambivalent) .   In  order  to  better  understand  this  result, 
the  authors  performed  a  discriminant  function  analysis 
that  revealed  the  following  descriptions :   Secure 
attachment  style  was  associated  with  comfort  with 
closeness,  the  ability  to  depend  on  others  and  lack  of 
fear  of  abandonment  or  of  being  unloved;  avoidant 
subjects  were  not  comfortable  with  closeness,  not 
confident  in  the  availability  of  others,  and  feared 
abandonment;  anxiously  attachment  was  associated  with 
individuals  who  were  found  to  be  comfortable  with 
closeness,  relatively  confident  in  the  availability  of 
others,  but  who  expressed  considerable  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  being  unloved  and  abandoned. 

By  measuring  underlying  dimensions  of  attachment, 
these  investigators  appear  to  have  not  only  developed  a 
more  sensitive  measure  but,  in  addition,  have  provided  a 
clearer  and  more  precise  definition  of  the  original 
three  attachment  styles . 

In  a  second  study,  Collins  and  Reed  utilized  the 
new  measure,  the  Adult  Attachment  Scale,  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  adult  attachment  and  internal 
working  models.   Correlations  were  performed  between  the 
Adult  Attachment  Scale  dimensions  and  a  number  of  scales 
used  to  assess  models  of  the  social  world  (e.g.. 
Rotter's  Trust  Scale  (Rotter,  1967)  as  well  as  scales 
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that  assessed  perceptions  of  self  (e.g.,  Rosenberg's 
Self-Esteem  Scale  (Rosenberg,  1965)  . 

Results  of  this  study  indicate  that  subjects 
classified  as  secure  (higher  scores  on  close  and  depend 
and  lower  scores  on  anxiety)  were  generally  more 
positive  about  themselves  than  subjects  in  the  other  two 
categories.   In  addition,  secure  subjects  showed  a 
significantly  more  positive  view  of  the  world  and 
others,  whereas  avoidant  and  anxious  subjects  both 
tended  to  have  less  trusting  and  more  negative  outlooks. 

Further,  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  relation 
between  attachment  style  and  attachment  history,  these 
investigators  correlated  perceptions  of  parents' 
caregiving  with  scores  on  the  Close,  Depend,  and  Anxiety 
scales.   Consistent  with  attachment  theory,  subjects  who 
perceived  their  mothers  and  fathers  as  warm  and 
responsive  were  more  likely  to  feel  comfortable 
depending  on  others,  being  close  and  intimate  with 
others,  and  were  less  anxious  about  abandonment.   Also, 
ambivalent/inconsistent  parenting  was  associated  with 
significantly  higher  scores  on  anxiety. 

Results  of  this  study  appear  to  provide  further 
support  that  attachment  style  is  indeed  linked  to  one's 
perceptions  of  self  and  the  social  world  and  also 
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continues  to  expand  our  understanding  of  the  content  and 
structure  of  internal  working  models  of  attachment. 

In  a  final  related  study,  Collins  and  Reed  (1990) 
investigated  the  effect  of  attachment  style  on  current 
dating  relationships.   In  this  exploratory  work,  these 
investigators  report  several  interesting  findings. 
First,  individuals  tended  to  be  involved  in 
relationships  with  partners  who  held  similar  beliefs 
about  closeness,  intimacy,  and  the  dependability  of 
others.   Interestingly,  subjects  did  not  choose  partners 
who  shared  their  beliefs  on  every  dimensions.   Rather,  a 
more  complimentary  pattern  emerged.   For  instance, 
subjects  who  scored  high  on  the  anxious  dimension  did 
not  seek  partners  who  were  fearful  of  abandonment . 
Instead,  these  subjects  were  found  to  choose  partners 
who  were,  in  fact,  uncomfortable  with  closeness,  a 
finding  that  these  authors  suggests  appears  to  confirm 
their  expectations  (internal  working  model)  which 
predicts  emotional  unavailability  in  an  attachment 
figure . 

The  overall  results  of  these  three  studies 
contribute  considerably  to  a  better  understanding  of 
adult  attachment.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  a 
more  sensitive  attachment  measure,  the  results  of  this 
research  offer  a  more  precise  definition  of  attachment 
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style  by  defining  three  underlying  dimensions  of 
attachment:   the  extent  to  which  an  individual  can 
depend  on  others,  can  be  comfortable  with  closeness  and 
intimacy,  and  feels  anxious  about  being  unloved  or 
abandoned . 

In  addition,  this  study  provides  preliminary 
evidence  that  attachment  style  in  adults  is  predictably 
associated  with  measures  of  trust,  satisfaction,  and 
quality  of  communication  in  established  contemporary 
relationships.   In  addition,  these  authors'  attempts  at 
systematically  identifying  and  measuring  aspects  of  the 
internal  working  models  of  adult  attachment  contribute 
both  theoretically  and  practically  to  our  understanding 
of  why  close  relationships  vary  in  both  their  quality 
and  their  interpersonal  nature. 

Even  though  the  work  of  Collins  and  Reed  (1990)  has 
contributed  important  methodological  refinements  to  the 
measurement  of  attachment  style,  another  attempt  to 
provide  a  more  sensitive  measure  of  adult  attachment  is 
found  in  the  research  efforts  of  Simpson  (1990)  .   This 
author  utilized  his  adaptation  of  Hazen  and  Shaver's 
(1987)  typology  to  study  the  influence  of  attachment 
style  on  the  nature  and  emotional  quality  of  romantic 
relationships . 
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Simpson's  (1990)  aim  in  this  6 -month  longitudinal 
study  was  to  assess  whether  attachment  style  was 
associated  with  the  selection  of  romantic  partners  and 
also  to  examine  emotional  patterns  within  the 
relationship  as  well  as  the  emotional  reaction  to  its 
dissolution.   In  an  effort  to  measure  attachment  style 
more  accurately,  Simpson  converted  Hazen  and  Shaver's 
discrete  categories  to  a  continuous  measure  of 
attachment  by  decomposing  the  3  adult  attachment 
vignettes  into  13  individual  sentences,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  responded  to  on  a  7 -point  Likert  scale.   To 
assess  the  relationship  of  attachment  style  to 
relationship  quality,  scores  on  the  adapted  measure  of 
attachment  were  correlated  with  a  variety  of  scales  that 
assessed  trust,  commitment,  interdependence, 
satisfaction,  and  frequency  of  emotion 

Analysis  of  144  undergraduate  dating  couples 
revealed  that  attachment  style  did  indeed  significantly 
predict  differences  in  the  qualitative  nature  of 
romantic  relationships.   Subjects  exhibiting  secure 
attachment  style  scored  higher  on  all  relationship 
measures  (e.g.,  relationship  satisfaction,  trust,  and 
commitment) .   Individuals  who  exhibit  anxious  and, 
particularly,  avoidant  attachment  styles  tended  to  have 
relationships  defined  by  the  opposite  features.   For 
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example,  highly  avoidant  subjects  reported  that  less 
interdependence  and  commitment  was  characteristic  of 
their  relationships,  whereas  highly  anxious  individuals 
reported  that  their  relationships  were  characterized  by 
significantly  lower  levels  of  trust.   These  findings 
support  those  reported  earlier  by  Collins  and  Reed 
(1990)  that  showed  avoidant  individuals  to  fear  intimacy 
and  commitment  in  relationships  and  anxious  individuals 
to  be  preoccupied  with  issues  of  predictability  and 
trust . 

Further,  attachment  style  was  strongly  associated 
with  different  types  of  emotional  experience.   Secure 
individuals  report  more  positive  and  intense  emotion 
within  the  relationship.   Avoidant  and  anxious 
individuals  reported  experiencing  reliably  more  intense 
negative  emotion. 

The  extent  to  which  emotional  distress  following 
relationship  dissolution  as  a  function  of  attachment 
style  was  assessed  6  months  after  the  initial 
experiment .   Results  indicate  that  highly  avoidant  men 
reported  experiencing  significantly  less  postdissolution 
distress.   Secure  and  anxious  attachment  as  well  as 
scores  for  women  in  general  were  not  associated  with  the 
index  of  emotional  distress,  suggesting  emotional 
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reactions  to  distress  were  not  found  to  be  extreme  in 
either  intensity  or  duration. 

The  results  of  Simpson's  (1990)  work  suggest  that 
adult  attachment  style  is  indeed  a  viable  predictor  of 
adult  relationship  quality  and  provides  further  evidence 
supporting  the  notion  that  internal  working  models  of 
attachment,  established  in  infancy,  may  actively 
regulate  behaviors  associated  with  adult  romantic 
behavior. 

In  an  effort  to  more  directly  test  the  effects  of 
attachment  style  on  actual  behavior,  Simpson,  Rholes, 
and  Nelligan  (1992)  conducted  a  laboratory  experiment 
that  examined  the  role  that  distress  and  anxiety  have  on 
eliciting  proximity- seeking  behavior  in  romantically 
related  adults. 

According  to  attachment  theory,  the  biologically 
based  attachment  system  should  be  most  strongly 
activated  under  conditions  of  distress,  such  as  fear  or 
threat,  illness,  or  fatigue.   Indeed,  the  initial 
paradigm  by  which  attachment  was  originally  studied, 
Ainsworth's  Strange  Situation  experiment,  was  designed 
to  induce  anxiety  such  that  attachment-related  behaviors 
could  be  elicited  and  directly  observed. 

In  a  laboratory  experiment,  Simpson  et  al .  (1992) 
attempted  to  provide  a  situation  that  would  activate 
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couples'  internal  working  models  of  attachment  by 
directly  evoking  distress  and  anxiety  in  both  partners. 
Women's  attachment  systems  were  activated  by  exposure  to 
a  potentially  threatening,  impending  (and  bogus) 
experimental  procedure .   The  male  attachment  system  was 
presumed  to  be  activated  by  his  witnessing  his  partner's 
vulnerability  and  anxiety  in  reaction  to  this  threat. 
The  resulting  spontaneous  interactions  were  videotaped 
and  coded  on  adjective  (e.g.,  friendly,  relaxed, 
anxious),  conversational  (e.g.,  "Does  the  female  mention 
that  she  is  distressed"),  and  behavioral  (e .g. , touching, 
holding)  measures.   The  criterion  variables  were 
support/comfort  seeking,  support/comfort  giving,  and 
reaction  to  support. 

Findings  revealed  that  more  secure  women  tend  to 
seek  out  more  support  and  reassurance  as  anxiety 
increased,  whereas  more  avoidant  women  tended  to  retract 
from  their  partners  both  emotionally  and  physically  as 
levels  of  anxiety  increased,  results  that  appear  to 
parallel  Ainsworth  et  al . ' s  (1978)  original  findings. 
In  reaction  to  increasing  levels  of  anxiety,  secure  men 
tend  to  offer  more  support,  whereas  avoidant  men  tend  to 
offer  less.   However,  at  lower  levels  of  anxiety, 
avoidant  women  were  more  support -seeking  than  secure 
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women  as  avoidant  men  were  more  support -giving  than 
secure  men. 

Simpson  suggests  that  these  findings  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  conflict  model  of  avoidance 
(Ainsworth,  1978)  that  suggests  avoidant  individual's 
behavior  is  a  product  of  a  conflict  between 
simultaneously  desiring  and  fearing  proximity.   Thus, 
under  high  threat,  behavior  that  appears  to  be  avoidant 
(cold,  distant,  and  aloof)  may,  in  fact,  be  the  product 
of  extreme  internal  conflict. 

Simpson  (1990,  1992)  notes  that  due  to  the  paucity 
of  longitudinal  studies  evidencing  continuity  of 
attachment,  these  results  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution.   However,  this  author  also  suggests  that  as 
long  as  the  patterns  of  adult  attachment  behavior  are 
"phenotypically"  similar  to  those  of  children,  and  that 
the  consequences  of  these  styles  are  similar  over 
different  developmental  levels,  attachment  theory  should 
be  considered  a  viable  model  for  understanding 
personality  development  and  adult  relationships. 

Another  study  that  attempts  to  further  explore  the 
influence  of  attachment  style  on  adult  romantic 
relationships  was  conducted  by  Feeney  and  Noller  (1990) . 
These  authors  were  interested  in,  first,  replication  of 
Hazen  and  Shaver's  (1987)  findings  concerning  relations 
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between  attachment  style,  attachment  history,  and  mental 
models  of  attachment  and,  second,  investigating  the  link 
between  attachment  theory  and  other  theoretical 
approaches  to  the  study  of  adult  love  (e.g.,  Rubin's 
Love  Scale  (Rubin,  1970)  and  Love  Attitudes  Scale 
(Hendricks  &  Hendricks,  1986)). 

Their  findings  regarding  replication  of  Kazan  and 
Shaver's  work  were  all  highly  significant  and,  because 
these  are  replications,  will  not  be  reported  here.   In 
addition,  results  of  a  series  of  factor  analyses 
conducted  to  assess  the  relationship  between  attachment 
theory  and  other  theories  of  love  indicate  that  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  attachment  style 
classifications  were  confirmed:  Secure  subjects  were 
found  to  be  more  confident  and  trusting  in  their 
relationships,  as  compared  to  either  avoidant  or 
anxious/ambivalent  subjects.   In  addition,  the  major 
characteristic  of  the  avoidant  subject  was  fear  and 
avoidant  of  intimacy.   Anxious /ambivalent  subjects  were 
found  to  be  highly  dependent  on  their  love  partners  as 
well  as  highly  concerned  with  commitment  issues. 

These  results  appear  to  further  corroborate  those 
of  Hazen  and  Shaver  (198  7)  and  others  who  attempt  to 
understand  the  nature  and  quality  of  adult  romantic 
relationships  as  a  function  of  attachment  behavior.   In 
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addition,  these  authors  point  out  that  although 
alternative  models  of  love  and  interpersonal 
relationships  are  informative,  the  advantage  of 
attachment  theory  is  its  explanatory  power  in  regards  to 
the  etiology  of  the  specific  attachment  styles. 

The  final  study  to  be  reported  in  this  review  is 
significant  for  two  reasons.   First,  because  of  the 
paucity  of  studies  of  adult  attachment  behavior,  most  of 
our  understanding  of  the  adult  attachment  process  is 
based  on  observations  of  infants'  nonverbal  behavior 
toward  parents  (e.g.,  Ainsworth,  et  al . ,  1978;  Sroufe  & 
Waters,  1977) .   Consequently,  the  translation  of 
attachment  theory  to  adult  behavior  raises  a  unique  set 
of  theoretical  and  methodological  problems.   First, 
because  adults  offer  the  added  dimension  of  verbal 
expression,  the  creation  of  new  possibilities  for 
assessment  of  working  models  is  vital  to  attachment 
continuity  research  (Kobuk  &  Sceery,  1988) .   In 
addition,  several  authors  (Bretherton,  1985;  Main, 
Kaplan,  &  Cassidy,  1985)  agree  that  because  working 
models  may  operate  outside  of  conscious  awareness, 
techniques  designed  to  assess  in  more  detail  the 
internal  working  model  of  adult  attachment  would  greatly 
enhance  current  understanding. 
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In  their  investigation  of  the  coherence  of 
attachment  organization  during  late  adolescence,  Kobuk 
and  Sceery  (1988)  utilized  the  Adult  Attachment 
Interview  developed  by  Main  and  her  colleagues  (George, 
Kaplan,  &  Main,  1984)  .   As  discussed  earlier  in  this 
review,  this  adult  measure  of  the  Ainsworth  taxonomy 
probes  for  "descriptions  of  relationships,  specific 
supportive  memories,  contradictory  memories,  assessments 
of  relationships  in  childhood,  and  current  assessments 
of  the  same  experiences  and  relationships"  (Main  et  al . , 
1985,  p.  45) .   Interviews  are  scored  not  on  content 
alone  but,  more  importantly,  on  the  subjects' 
reconstructions  of  their  early  attachment  experiences, 
that  is,  the  way  in  which  subjects  have  made  sense  of, 
can  reflect  on,  and  have  come  to  terms  with  their  early 
attachment  experiences . 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  new  methodology,  a  second 
aspect  of  this  study  that  calls  for  special  attention  is 
its  emphasis  on  exploration  of  the  link  between  working 
models  and  affect  regulation.   Kobuk  and  Sceery  suggest 
that  an  individual's  strategies  for  affect  regulation, 
or  coping  with  threat  or  distress,  are  contingent  on 
one's  history  of  regulating  distress  with  attachment 
figures.   For  example,  if  the  attachment  figure  is 
consistently  responsive,  the  child  learns  to  regulate 
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distress  by  actively  seeking  out  support.   Conversely, 
if  rejection  is  the  attachment  figure's  response  to  the 
child's  distress,  the  child  learns  alternate  strategies 
of  distress  regulation  (e.g.,  avoidance)  (Ainsworth  et 
al .  ,  1978).   To  date,  Kobuk  and  Sceery' s  (1988)  research 
is  the  first  to  examine  adults'  abilities  to  represent 
and  integrate  memories  of  their  attachment  experiences 
and  to  assess  the  relationship  between  these 
representations  and  their  strategies  for  regulating 
affect  (distress) . 

Results  indicate  that  Secure  subjects  recalled 
childhood  memories  with  relative  ease  and  parents  were 
represented  as  loving  and  available.   In  contrast, 
subjects  classified  as  Dismissing,  a  category  that 
reflects  Ainsworth' s  avoidant  attachment  style,  had 
significantly  less  recall  of  early  childhood,  a  finding 
that  the  authors  suggest  could  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  minimize  painful  affect.   In  addition,  these  subjects 
reported  experiencing  considerable  rejection  and  often 
cited  feelings  of  humiliation.   Subjects  classified  as 
Preoccupied  (Ainsworth' s  anxious/ambivalent 
classification)  tended  to  represent  parents  as  loving 
but  role-reversing;  that  is,  caretaking  behavior  was 
given  rather  than  received  and  became  the  mode  of 
relating  to  significant  others.   Although  these  subjects 
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had  relatively  little  trouble  with  recall  of  their  past, 
the  memories  lacked  coherence,  and  past  experiences  were 
often  heavily  laden  with  emotional  overtones. 

In  terms  of  affect-regulating  strategies.  Secure 
individuals  were  seen  as  actively  seeking  support  from 
others .   Dismissing  individuals  predictably  reported  low 
levels  of  distress  and,  consequently,  little  need  for 
others,  a  finding  that  lends  support  to  Bowlby's  (1973) 
concept  of  "compulsive  self-reliance."   In  addition, 
these  individuals  were  rated  as  more  hostile  and  less 
ego-resilient  than  the  secure  subjects.   Preoccupied 
subjects  reported  higher  levels  of  personal  distress  and 
were  perceived  as  more  anxious  and  less  ego-resilient 
than  secures . 

In  summary,  Kobuk  and  Sceery' s  (1988)  work  has 
provided  evidence  supporting  several  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  attachment  theory.   In  particular,  in  seeking  "felt 
security"  (Sroufe  &  Waters,  1977),  the  set  goal  of  the 
attachment  system,  individuals  reporting  different 
attachment  histories  show  predictably  different 
strategies  for  regulating  affect  in  times  of  distress,  a 
finding  that  parallels  results  of  the  Strange  Situation 
studies . 

Before  offering  final  conclusions  and  hypotheses,  a 
synthesis  of  the  findings  regarding  adult  attachment 
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styles  will  be  presented.   These  general  composites 
should  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  that,  although  the 
properties  of  attachment  in  children  are  theoretically 
and  empirically  similar  to  those  required  for  effective 
attachment  in  adults,  Weiss  (1982)  cautions  that  adult 
attachment  behavior  differs  from  infant  attachment 
behavior  in  three  significant  respects:   (a)  Adults 
attach  to  peers  as  well  as  caretakers;  (b)  attachment 
behavior  in  adults  is  less  pervasive  in  its  potential 
for  negative  impact  on  other  behavioral  systems  than  in 
infancy  (e.g.,  exploration);  and  (c)  attachment  in 
adulthood  is  usually  associated  with  a  sexual 
relationship . 

Adult  Attachment  Patterns 
Secure  Attachment 

Securely  attached  individuals  describe  their 
romantic  relationships  as  warm  and  supportive.   These 
individuals  are  generally  more  confident  and  trusting 
and  characterize  others  as  generally  well  intent ioned. 
They  describe  their  relationships  with  romantic  partners 
in  terms  of  friendship,  trust,  and  happiness.   Their 
relationships  are  predictably  longer  with  less  reported 
emotional  highs  and  lows.   As  self-esteem  is 
significantly  higher  for  this  group,  they  are  more 
willing  to  seek  support  as  well  as  give  support. 
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behavior  that  tends  to  facilitate  more  interdependence 
and  relationship  satisfaction. 
Avoidant  Attachment 

Individuals  categorized  as  avoidant  show  a  distinct 
pattern  of  behavior  in  relationships  characterized  by 
emotional  distancing  and  avoidance  of  intimacy.   Due  to 
what  Bowlby  (1973)  calls  "compulsive  self-reliance" 
avoidant  individuals  do  not  "fall  in  love."   Because 
proximity  is  historically  linked  with  rejection,  trust 
of  partners  is  low  as  is  the  belief  that  relationship 
partners  are  reliable  and  committed.   Avoidant 
individuals  describe  their  romantic  partners  as 
demanding,  disrespectful,  critical,  and  uncaring.   They 
are  characteristically  independent  and  tend  to  be 
cynical  toward  the  possibility  of  enduring  love.   They 
describe  their  significant  relationships  in  terms  of 
fear  of  closeness  and  jealousy. 
Anxious /Ambivalent  Attachment 

By  far  the  most  dramatic  style  of  adult  attachment, 
anxious/ambivalent  individuals'  relationships  are  marked 
by  emotional  highs  and  lows,  intense  desire  for 
reciprocation,  and  intense  sexual  desire.   These 
individuals  tend  to  bond  easily  but  are  extreme  in  their 
need  for  reassurance.   Relationships  for  these 
individuals  are  characterized  by  fears  of  abandonment 
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and  of  being  unlovable,  which  leads  to  obsessive 
preoccupation  with  the  love  partner. 

Conclusion  and  Hypotheses 

The  majority  of  research  on  continuity  of 
attachment  has  focused  on  (a)  investigating  the  links 
between  current  behavior  and  attachment  history  and  (b) 
descriptive  studies  that  seek  to  explore  the  content  of 
the  mechanisms  underlying  cross -age  continuity,  internal 
working  models.   Although  the  impetus  for  Bowlby' s 
original  investigations  came  from  his  concern  over  the 
effects  on  children  of  separation  and  loss  of  a  loved 
one,  to  date,  no  one  has  attempted  to  apply  this  aspect 
of  attachment  theory  to  the  question  of  how  adults  with 
different  attachment  styles  cope  with  the  emotional 
upheaval  that  is  inherent  to  separation  or  loss  of  a 
romantic  relationship.   Given  that  no  concept  is  more 
central  to  attachment  theory  than  that  of  the  secure 
base,  the  need  to  explore  the  nature  of  individuals' 
reactions  to  relationship  loss  is  most  evident  and 
remarkably  lacking  in  the  literature. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  study  is  to  replicate, 
extend,  and  clarify  current  findings  on  adult  attachment 
behavior.   More  specifically,  this  study  will  seek  to 
explore  actual  behavior  differences  between  the  three 
attachment  styles  in  reaction  to  the  loss  of  a 
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significant  love  relationships.   In  reaction  to 
relationship  dissolution,  differential  coping  behaviors 
should  be  observed  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
attachment  system  is  activated  by  stressors  that 
threaten  the  individual's  ability  to  seek,  establish, 
and  maintain  "felt  security"  (Main  et  al . ,  1985)  . 
Emotional  expressiveness  in  reaction  to  loss  of  a 
significant  relationship  should  also  differ 
significantly  among  individuals'  exhibiting  different 
attachment  styles  and  will  also  be  investigated. 
Finally,  this  study  will  attempt  to  relate  early 
caregiving  experience  to  current  attachment  and  coping 
behaviors . 

On  the  basis  of  previous  theory  (e.g.,  Bowlby, 
1969,  1973,  1980)  and  research  (e.g.,  Ainsworth  et  al . , 
1978;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  198  7;  Main  et  al . ,  1985) 
concerning  attachment  processes,  five  hypotheses  can  be 
generated  about  the  relationship  between  adult 
attachment  style  and  reactions  to  the  loss  of  a 
significant  love  relationship. 

Hypothesis  1.   Attachment  style  will  differentially 
predict  styles  of  coping.   In  particular,  secure 
individuals  will  report  task-oriented  coping  behavior 
marked  by  moderate  emotionality  and  a  problem- solving 
approach  to  distress .  Individuals  reporting  an  avoidant 
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attachment  style  will  be  associated  with  an  avoidant 
coping  style  which  is  characterized  by  reacting  with  low 
emotionality  and  avoiding  the  distress  by  seeking 
distraction  (e.g.,  social  distraction  or  substitute 
tasks  such  as  work  or  T.V.  watching) .   Anxiously 
attached  individuals  will  be  expected  to  exhibit  an 
Emotion-Oriented  coping  style  that  may  include  emotional 
responses,  self -preoccupation,  and  fantasizing 
reactions . 

Hypothesis  2.   Based  on  research  that  has  shown 
continuity  of  attachment  across  time,  (e.g.,  Collins  & 
Read,  1990;  Hazan  &  Shaver,  1987),  different  attachment 
styles  will  be  expected  to  be  differentially  associated 
with  reports  of  relationships  with  parents  in  childhood. 
Specifically,  individuals  exhibiting  secure  attachment 
will  report  warm/responsive  relationships;  avoidant 
individuals  will  report  cold/rejecting  relationships; 
and  anxious/  ambivalent  individuals  will  report 
inconsistent/ambivalent  relationships . 

Hypothesis  3 .   Attachment  style  will  be  expected  to 
be  differentially  related  intensity  and  duration  of 
emotional  distress  following  relationship  dissolution. 
Subjects  reporting  anxious  attachment  style  were 
predicted  to  report  higher  levels  of  emotional  distress 
than  securely  or  avoidant ly  attached  subjects.   Secure 
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subjects  were  predicted  to  score  moderately  higher  than 
avoidant  subjects. 

Hypothesis  4 .   In  an  attempt  to  relate  current 
behavior  to  early  attachment  experience,  the 
relationship  between  current  coping  strategies  in 
regards  to  attachment  loss  and  reports  of  early 
caregiving  experiencing  were  examined.   In  particular, 
task-oriented  coping  style  is  predicted  to  be  associated 
with  reports  of  warm/responsive  parenting;   emotion- 
oriented  coping  style  is  expected  to  be  related  to 
anxious/ambivalent  attachment  style;  and  avoidant 
attachment  style  is  expected  to  be  related  to  avoidant 
coping  style. 

Hypothesis  5.   Hypothesis  5  examined  the 
relationship  between  subject's  parental  relationships 
and  emotional  response  to  relationship  loss .   Hypothesis 
5  predicted  that  warm/responsive  parental  relationships 
would  be  associated  with  less  intense  reactions  to 
relationship  loss.   Anxious/  ambivalent  relationships 
were  predicted  to  be  associated  with  a  stronger 
emotional  response,  more  intense  and  longer  in  duration 
than  warm/responsive  parental  relationships.   No 
prediction  was  offered  for  the  effect  of  avoidant 
parental  relationship. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate 
the  relationships  among  attachment  style,  attachment 
history,  and  internal  working  models  of  attachment .   The 
present  study  is  designed  to  assess  whether  attachment 
style  is  related  to  actual  coping  behavior  and  emotional 
expression  in  response  to  relationship  dissolution.   In 
particular,  this  study  will  attempt  to  investigate 
internal  working  models  of  attachment  and  how  different 
attachment  styles  moderate  an  individual's  coping  style 
as  well  as  one's  emotional  expression  in  reaction  to 
distress . 

Subjects 

The  participants  were  353  introductory- level 
psychology  students  (234  women  and  119  men)  at  a  large 
university  in  Florida. 

Determining  an  adequate  sample  size  was  based  on 
previous  research  on  infant  (Ainsworth,  1978; 
Bretherton,  1985;  Sroufe,  1988)  as  well  as  adult 
attachment  that  consistently  reports  the  frequencies  of 
attachment  type  to  be  60%  secure  and  approximately  20% 
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for  both  anxious/  ambivalent  and  avoidant 
classifications.   For  example,  in  a  summary  of  American 
studies  of  the  three  types  of  infants,  Campos,  Barrett, 
Lamb,  Goldsmith,  and  Stenberg  (1983)  concluded  that  62% 
reflected  secure,  23%  avoidant,  and  15% 

anxious/ambivalent  attachment  styles .   In  their  work  on 
adult  attachment,  Kazan  &  Shaver  have  repeatedly  found 
these  proportions  to  hold  true  for  various  populations 
(e.g.,  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1987,  1988). 

Procedure 
Subjects  reported  to  a  large  experimental  room  in 
groups  of  5  to  10 .   A  questionnaire  packet  was 
distributed  to  each  subject  who  was  asked  to  complete  a 
short  demographic  survey,  including  age,  sex,  and  social 
security  number.   The  experimenter,  who  was  blind  to  the 
intent  of  the  study,  then  discussed  confidentiality  as 
well  as  the  need  for  honest  reporting.   Subjects  were 
then  asked  to  complete  a  series  of  questionnaires. 
These  self-report  measures  were  administered  in  random 
order  to  distribute  order  effects. 
Measures 

Attachment  style  measures.   Attachment  style  was 
measured  in  two  ways.   First,  subjects  were  given  Kazan 
and  Shaver's  (1987)  original  three-item  attachment 
measure  which  asks  subjects  to  select  one  item  that  best 
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describes  how  they  typically  feel  in  relationships. 
Each  vignette  portrays  one  of  the  three  attachment 
styles:   secure,  avoidant,  anxious /ambivalent .   For 
example,  the  avoidant  paragraph  includes,  "I  am  nervous 
when  anyone  gets  too  close, "  while  the 
anxious /ambivalent  description  includes,  "I  want  to 
merge  completely  with  the  other  person." 

Hazen  and  Shaver  (1987)  have  addressed  the  issue  of 
validity  of  the  measure  in  their  previous  work.   For 
example,  the  proportions  of  the  sample  within  each 
category  in  their  studies  are  consistent  with  the 
proportions  reported  in  the  infant -mother  attachment 
studies  (60%  secure,  20%  avoidant,  and  20% 
anxious/ambivalent) .   Also,  subjects  classified  in  one 
of  the  three  categories  have  consistently  responded  to 
questions  of  attachment  history  in  ways  that  support 
attachment  theory  and  research  (e.g.,  Kobak  &  Sceery, 
1988;  Main,  Kaplan,  &  Cassidy,  1985;  Shaver  &  Hazen, 
1985)  . 

Although  this  single- item  measure  has  been  used 
successfully  in  a  number  of  empirical  studies,  Kazan  and 
Shaver  (1987,  1988)  and  other  adult  attachment 
researchers  (Ainsworth,  1988;  Collins  &  Read,  1990; 
Main,  Cassidy,  &  Kaplan,  1985)  have  acknowledged  the 
need  for  the  development  of  a  more  sensitive  instrument 
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to  measure  attachment  style.   Kazan  and  Shaver's 
attachment  measure  was  developed  according  to 
descriptions  of  Ainsworth's  (1978)  typology  of  secure, 
avoidant,  and  insecure  infant  attachment.   Although 
these  descriptions  are  reasonable  translations,  several 
researchers  have  suggested  that  this  measure  has  some 
problematic  psychometric  properties  (Collins  &  Read, 
1990;  Simpson,  1990,  1992).   First,  subjects  are  asked 
to  choose  one  of  three  mutually  exclusive  attachment 
categories  without  indicating  the  degree  to  which  this 
classification  describes  them.   Consequently,  meaningful 
individual  differences  can  not  be  assessed.   Second, 
this  categorical  method  assesses  an  individual's 
characteristics  on  only  one  attachment  style  when,  in 
fact,  individuals  are  more  likely  to  possess 
characteristics  from  two  or  more  styles  (Simpson,  1992) . 
Third,  measures  based  on  discrete  classes  severely  limit 
the  types  of  statistical  analyses  that  can  be  performed. 

As  suggested  by  Simpson  (1990,  1992),  the  three 
Kazan  and  Shaver  (1987)  attachment  vignettes  were 
decomposed  into  13  individual  sentences  that  will  be 
rated  on  a  7-point  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from 
strongly  disagree  (1)  to  strongly  agree  (7) . 
Participants  will  rate  the  following  items  according  to 
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how  they  typically  feel  about  romantic  partners:   (a)  "I 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  get  close  to  others";  (b) 
"I'm  not  very  comfortable  having  to  depend  on  other 
people";  (c)  "I'm  comfortable  having  others  depend  on 
me";  (d)  "I  rarely  worry  about  being  abandoned  by 
others";  (e)  "I  don't  like  people  getting  too  close  to 
me";  (f)  "I'm  somewhat  uncomfortable  being  close  to 
others";  (g)  "I  find  it  difficult  to  trust  others 
completely";  (h)  "I'm  nervous  whenever  anyone  gets 
emotionally  close  to  me";  (i)  "Others  often  want  me  to 
be  more  intimate  than  I  feel  comfortable  being";  (j) 
"Others  are  often  reluctant  to  get  as  close  to  me  as  I 
would  like";  (k)  "I  often  worry  that  my  partner (s)  don't 
really  love  me";  (1)  "I  rarely  worry  about  my  partner (s) 
leaving  me";  and  (m)  "I  often  want  to  merge  completely 
with  others,  and  this  desire  sometimes  scared  them 
away."   Items  a-e,  f-i,  and  j -m  were  taken  from  Hazen 
and  Shaver's  vignette  describing  "secure,"  "avoidant," 
and  "anxious/ambivalent"  attachment  styles, 
respectively. 

Although  the  anxious  attachment  index  does 
correlate  highly  and  reliably  with  a  diverse  array  of 
external  criteria  (see  Simpson,  1990)  and  has 
demonstrated  predictive  validity  in  past  research, 
Simpson  (1992)  has  suggested  the  need  to  increase  the 
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strength  of  this  dimension  by  adding  several  additional 
items  that  will  reflect  the  anxious/  ambivalent 
dimension.   Accordingly,  the  following  three  items 
derived  from  the  literature  on  anxious  attachment  (Kazan 
Sl   Shaver,  1987;  Hindy  &  Schwartz,  1984;  Sperling,  1988) 
have  been  added  to  the  extended  version:   (n)  "I  often 
think  about  my  partner  uncontrollably";  (o)  "I  think  my 
partner  will  eventually  get  tired  of  being  with  me";  and 
(p)  "I  am  jealous  when  my  partner  pays  a  lot  of 
attention  to  someone  of  the  opposite  sex. "   The  total 
Simpson  measure  contains  16  items. 

Attachment  history.   To  assess  perceptions  of 
attachment  history  with  parents,  subjects  were  asked  to 
read  three  paragraphs  developed  by  Hazan  and  Shaver 
(1987)  that  describe  the  caregiving  characteristics 
associated  with  a  particular  attachment  style:   One 
describes  a  warm  and  responsive  parent,  a  second 
describes  a  cold  and  rejecting  parent,  and  a  third 
describes  an  ambivalent  and  inconsistent  parent .   For 
each  parent,  subjects  were  asked  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  category  and  rate  on  a  9-point  Likert-type 
scale  to  what  extent  that  description  characterizes 
their  relationship  with  that  parent  while  they  were 
growing  up . 
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Assessment  of  Copincf  Style 

Coping  was  assessed  with  the  48-item  Coping 
Inventory  for  Stressful  Situations  (CISS)  (Endler  & 
Parker,  1990b) .   This  measure,  which  was  designed  to 
measure  dispositional  aspects  of  coping,  identifies 
three  types  of  coping:   Task-Oriented,  Emotion-Oriented, 
and  Avoidance-Oriented.   Items  on  the  Avoidance  scale 
(16  items,  e.g.,  "See  a  movie,"  "Try  to  be  with  other 
people")  measure  behavioral  coping  strategies,  while 
items  on  the  Task-Oriented  subscale  (16  items,  e.g., 
"Think  about  how  I  solved  similar  problems, "  "Schedule 
my  time  better")  measure  a  combination  of  behavioral  and 
cognitive  strategies.   Items  on  the  Emotion-Oriented 
subscale  (16  items,  e.g.,  "Get  angry,"  "Blame  myself  for 
procrastinating")  measure  all  three  types  of  coping 
strategies:   cognitive,  behavioral,  and  emotional. 
Subjects  respond  to  items  on  a  5-point  Likert-type  scale 
ranging  from  not  at  all  (1)  to  very  much  (5) . 

Endler  and  Parker  (1990b)  report  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  CISS.  Alpha  coefficients  range  from  .71 
to  .92,  and  6-week  test-retest  reliability  in  a  sample 
of  238  undergraduates  ranges  from  .51  to  .73.  Construct 
validity  for  the  CISS  was  established  by  comparing  it  to 
the  Ways  of  Coping  Questionnaire,  and  criterion  validity 
was  established  by  comparing  the  CISS  with  measures  of 
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depression,  anxiety.  Type  A  behavior,  neuroticism,  and 
extraversion.   Overall,  the  results  of  these  studies 
suggest  the  CISS  to  be  a  valid  and  highly  reliable 
multidimensional  measure  of  coping  styles. 
Intensity  and  Duration  of  Emotional  Distress  Index 

Assessment  of  subjects'  expressed  level  of 
emotional  distress  following  the  dissolution  of  a  very 
significant  relationship  was  assessed  by  a  six-item 
index  (Simpson,  1987) .   Three  items  assessed  the 
intensity  of  distress:   (a)  "Immediately  after  the 
breakup  occurred,  to  what  extent  did  it  disrupt  your 
typical,  everyday  functioning  and  routine,"  (b) 
Immediately  after  the  breakup  occurred,  how  difficult 
was  it  for  you  to  make  an  emotional  adjustment,  and  (c) 
"How  upset  were  you  immediately  after  the  breakup?" 
Subjects  responded  to  these  three  items  on  7 -point 
scales,  ranging  from  not  at  all  (1)  to  extremely /great 
deal  (7) . 

Three  items  were  used  to  assess  the  duration  of 
distress:   (d)  "How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  an 
emotional  adjustment  after  the  breakup, "  (e)  "How  long 
were  you  upset  after  the  breakup,"  and  (f)  "How  long  did 
the  breakup  effect  your  typical  everyday  functioning  and 
routine?"   Participants  responded  to  these  items  on  8- 
point  scales,  ranging  from  no  time  at  all(l)  to  more 
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than  2  months  (8) .   All  six  items  were  then  aggregated 
to  form  a  single,  more  reliable  index.   Higher  scores 
indicate  greater  distress. 
Construction  of  Attachment  Index 

As  suggested  by  Simpson  (1992),  measures  of 
attachment  styles  were  constructed  by  performing  two 
principal-axis  factor  analyses  followed  by  varimax 
rotation  on  the  16  attachment  items,  one  for  women  and 
one  for  men.   Factors  were  extracted  on  the  basis  of 
eigenvalue  scree  (Tinsley  &  Tinsley,  1987)  and  factor 
interpretability .   In  line  with  previous  research 
(Hendrick  &  Hendrick,  1989;  Simpson,  1990) ,  these 
analyses  revealed  two  factors  within  each  sex:  Secure 
vs.  Avoidant  and  Anxious  versus  Nonanxious .   Once  all 
items  were  keyed  in  the  proper  direction,  the  avoidant/ 
secure  attachment  index  was  constructed  by  aggregating 
Items  a,  b,  c,  e,  f,  g,  h,  and  i.   The 

anxious /ambivalent  attachment  index  will  be  created  by 
aggregating  Item  d  and  Items  j  through  p,  with  higher 
scores  reflecting  greater  anxiousness .   In  an  earlier 
analysis  (Simpson,  1990;  Simpson,  et  al .  1992) 
Cronbach's  alpha  =  .81  for  both  men  and  women.   Higher 
scores  on  this  measure  reflect  greater  avoidance, 
whereas  lower  scores  reflect  greater  security. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Table  1  presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations 

for  all  the  continuous  variables,  including  the  three 

coping  styles  subscales  (emotion-oriented,  task-oriented 

and  avoidant-oriented) ,  the  Simpson  attachment  measure 

subscales  (including  the  secure-avoidant  dimension  and 

the  anxious -nonanxious  dimension) ,  and  finally  the 

Simpson  duration  and  intensity  of  emotion  subscales. 

The  sample  for  some  of  the  variables  is  lower  than  the 

total  sample  as  a  function  of  missing  data. 

Table  1 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Continuous  Variables 


Variable 


Mean 

Std 

Dev 

58.23 

10 

17 

46.66 

11 

06 

47.23 

10 

61 

18.49 

7 

30 

21.29 

7 

30 

14.48 

4 

10 

7.22 

3 

27 

Coping  Style 

Task-oriented 
Emotion -oriented 
Avoidant-oriented 

Attachment  Style 

Secure /Avoidant 

Anxious 

Emotional  distress 
Intensity 
Duration 
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Table  2  presents  percentages  and  frequencies  for  the 
discrete  variables  examined  in  this  study  including  the 
Hazen  and  Shaver  attachment  scale  and  the  Parental 
Relationship  scale. 

Table  2 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  for  Discrete  Variables 

Variable  n  % 


Attachment  Style  (Hazen  &  Shaver) 

Secure  194  55 

Anxious  104  3  0 

Avoidant  55  15 

Parental  relationship  (Mother) 

Warm/responsive  257  77 

Avoidant  14  4 

Anxious/ambivalent  62  19 

Parental  Relationship  (Father) 

Warm/responsive  152  46 

Avoidant  41  12 

Anxious/ambivalent  137  41 


As  seen  in  Table  2,  the  relative  frequencies  of  the 
three  attachment  styles  correspond  roughly  to  previous 
studies  in  adult  attachment  (e.g.,  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1987, 
1990;  Shaver  &  Hazen,  1986)  . 
Factor  Analysis  for  Simpson  Attachment  Measure 

To  make  sure  that  the  factor  structure  of  the  Simpson 
Attachment  measure  was  replicated  in  the  present  sample,  a 
principle  component  factor  analysis  with  a  varimax  rotation 
was  conducted  on  the  scores  of  the  Simpson  scale.   Based  on 
an  inspection  of  the  scree  plot  (Tinsley  &  Tinsley,  1987) , 
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two  factors,  accounting  for  48%  of  the  variance  in  the 
items,  were  retained  for  a  varimax  rotation.   As  seen  in 
Table  3,  results  indicate  that  items  loaded  on  the 
appropriate  factors  as  in  past  research:   The  first  factor 
was  the  anxious  attachment  style  and  the  second  factor  was 
the  secure/avoidant  attachment  style. 

Table  3 

Factor  Loadings  for  a  Two  Factor  Rotation  of  the  Simpson 
Attachment  Measure 

Factor  1  Factor  2 


Simpl                     0.70 

Simp2                      0.56 

Simp3                       0.24 

Simp4  -0.69  0.27 

Simp5                      0.77 

Simp6                      0.80 

Simp7  0.30  0.52 

Simp8                      0.73 

Simp9  

SimplO  0.70              

Simpll  0.77               

Simpl2  0.67  0.30 

Simpl3  0.68               

Simpl4  0.58               

Simpl5  0.78               

Simple  0.63               


Comparison  of  Attachment  Measures 

To  examine  the  relationship  between  the  Hazen  and 
Shaver  attachment  measure  and  the  Simpson  Attachment 
measure,  one-way  analyses  of  variance  (ANOVAs)  were 
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conducted  with  the  anxiety  and  the  secure -avoidant 
attachment  subscales  as  the  dependent  measures  and  the 
Hazen  and  Shaver  index  as  the  independent  variable. 

Results  revealed  a  significant  main  effect  for  the 
Hazen  and  Shaver  attachment  index,  (F  =  (2,  346)  =  106.88, 
£  <  .001)  .   Fischer  LSD  tests  showed  that  subjects  who 
chose  the  avoidant  attachment  category  scored  higher,  or 
more  avoidant,  on  the  Simpson  secure/avoidant  dimension  (M 
=  26.23)  than  did  subjects  who  chose  the  anxious  (M  =  18.33 
or  secure  (M  =  14.16)  attachment  categories  of  the  Hazen 
and  Shaver  measure,  p  <  .05. 

A  main  effect  of  the  Hazen  and  Shaver  attachment  index 
was  also  obtained  on  the  anxious  subscale  [F  (2,  346)  = 
58.67,  p  <  .001]  .   Subjects  who  selected  the  anxious 
category  on  the  Hazen  and  Shaver  measure  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  anxious  dimension  on  the 
Simpson  measure  (M  =  2  9.6)  than  did  those  who  chose  either 
the  secure  (M  =  18.70)  or  the  avoidant  (M  =  21.72) 
attachment  style  categories,  p  <  .05. 

These  results  suggest  that  these  two  attachment 
measures  are  assessing  similar  constructs  and  that  the 
Simpson  continuous  measure  of  adult  attachment  style 
provides  a  viable  extension  of  the  Hazen  and  Shaver  adult 
attachment  measure. 


Hypothesis  1 

Hypothesis  1  referred  to  the  relationship  between 
attachment  style  and  coping  style.   This  hypothesis  was 
tested  using  both  the  Simpson  attachment  measure  and  the 
Hazen  and  Shaver  attachment  measure.   For  the  Simpson 
attachment  measure,  Hypothesis  1  was  tested  using  a  Pearson 
Product -Moment  Correlation.   Scores  on  the  secure -avoidant 
subscale  were  expected  to  be  positively  correlated  with 
avoidant  coping  style,  while  scores  on  the  anxious  subscale 
were  expected  to  correlate  positively  with  scores  on 
emotion-oriented  coping. 

Hypothesis  1  was  partially  supported.   A  correlations 
matrix  (see  Table  4)  was  produced  that  shows  that  for  the 
anxious  attachment  dimension  a  significant  relationship  was 
found  between  anxious  attachment  style  and  emotion-oriented 
coping  style  (r  =  41,  p  <  .001) .   For  this  same  dimension, 
a  significant  negative  correlation  was  found  for  task- 
oriented  coping  (r  =  -.13,  p  <,01) .   These  results  suggest 
that  individuals  that  score  higher  on  the  anxious 
attachment  style  index  are  more  likely  to  exhibit  an 
emotion-oriented  coping  style  and  are  slightly  less  likely 
to  invoke  a  task-oriented  coping  style. 

In  addition,  a  significant  negative  correlation  was 
found  between  the  secure/avoidant  dimension  of  the  Simpson 
scale  and  the  task-oriented  coping  style  (r  =  -.19,  p  < 
.001),  suggesting  that  the  higher  individuals  scored  on  the 
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secure/avoidant  dimension,  the  less  likely  they  were  to 
utilize  a  task-oriented  coping  style.   The  secure/avoidant 
dimension  was  also  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
emotion-oriented  coping  style  (r  =  .25,  p  <  .001),  showing 
that  scores  on  the  avoidant  attachment  styles  are  more 
highly  associated  with  emotion-oriented  coping  than  the 
other  two  styles.   Unexpectedly,  no  relationship  was  found 
between  avoidant  coping  style  and  the  secure/avoidant  or 
anxious  dimensions. 

Table  4 

Pearson  Product -Movement  Correlation  Among  Continuous 
Variables 


Subscale 


CISS* 
Coping  Style 

1.  Task 

2 .  Emotion 

3 .  Avoidant 

Simpson 
Attachment  scale 

4 .  Secure/avoidant 

5 .  Anxious 

Measure  of  Emotionality 

6 .  Intensity 

7 .  Duration 


Subscale 


.03     -.19** 
,29***   .25*** 
-.03 


.13** 

.41*** 

.05 


.09     -  .  08 
.31***   .30*** 
.12*     .01 


.17**   -.05      .07 
.28***   .30*** 


Note.   CISS  =  Coping  Inventory  for  Stressful  Situations 

N  =  353 

*E<.05.  **  £<.01.  ***  £<.001 


Hypothesis  1  was  also  tested  using  the  Hazen  and 
Shaver  attachment  measure  as  the  independent  variable. 
Results  of  the  ANOVA  revealed  the  significant  main  effect 
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for  attachment  style  on  the  emotion-oriented  coping  style 

[F  (2,  346)  =  10.19,  E.  <  .0001].   Fischer  LSD  follow-up 
analyses  showed  that  subjects  who  reported  either  anxious 

(M  =  50)  or  avoidant  (M  =  49)  attachment  styles  scored 
higher  on  emotion-oriented  coping  than  did  subjects  who 
reported  a  secure  attachment  style  (M  =  44) .   Anxious  and 
avoidant  attachment  styles  did  not  differ  significantly  on 
this  dimension.    No  significant  effects  were  found  for 
task-oriented  [F  (2,  346)  =  1.29,  p  <  .28]  or  avoidant 
oriented  coping  [F  (2,  346),  =  .34,  p  <  .79]. 
Hypothesis  2 

Hypothesis  2  examined  the  relationship  between 
attachment  style  on  Hazen  and  Shaver's  measure  of 
attachment  and  subjects'  description  of  parental 
relationship.   It  was  assessed  using  Chi-square  analysis. 
Individuals  exhibiting  secure  attachment  were  predicted  to 
report  warm/responsive  relationships  with  parents;  avoidant 
individuals  were  expected  to  report  cold/rejecting 
relationships;  and  anxious/ambivalent  individuals  were 
expected  to  report  inconsistent/ambivalent  relationships. 

Table  5  presents  the  percentage  of  subjects  who 
characterized  themselves  as  secure,  anxious,  or  avoidant  as 
a  function  of  how  they  characterized  their  relationships 
with  mother  and  father.   First,  columns  indicate  the 
percentage  of  subjects  in  each  of  the  attachment  categories 
who  categorized  their  mother  as  warm,  ambivalent,  or 
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avoidant.   The  rows  indicate  the  percentage  of  subjects  who 
selected  a  particular  attachment  style  as  a  function  of 
whether  they  categorized  their  mother  or  father  as  warm, 
ambivalent,  or  avoidant.   Although  only  one  comparison  was 
found  to  be  marginally  significant,  patterns  emerged  that 
were  similar  to  those  predicted  by  previous  research 
(Collins  &  Reed,  1990;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986) .   This  trend 
only  approached  significance  for  the  ratings  of  the 
parental  relationship  with  father  for  the  subjects  who 
characterized  themselves  as  avoidant.   Of  those  subjects 
who  characterized  themselves  as  avoidant,  a  greater 
percentage  were  likely  to  report  a  father  who  was  avoidant 
rather  than  a  father  who  was  warm,  chi-squared  (1)  =  3.48, 
P  <  .07,  or  anxious,  chi-squared  (1)  =  3.28,  p  =  .06. 

Table  5 

Chi -Square   Analysis   Assessing   Relationship   Between 
Attachment    Style    and   Parental    Relationship 

%   Mother  %    Father 


Attachment  Warm     Ambivalent   Avoidant        Warm     Ambivalent      Avoidant 

Category 


Secure                      56.3            45.1                 42.9                 54.0  57.7  46.3 

Avoidant                  14.8            17.8                  21.4                  14 . Sa  15.0b  27.0ab 

Anxious                    29.2            37.1                  36.0                  31.6  27.7  26.8 

Note.      Means   with   the    same    subscripts    differ   at   £  <    . 07 . 
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Hypothesis  3 

Hypothesis  3  examined  the  relationship  between 
attachment  style  and  intensity  and  duration  of  emotional 
distress  following  relationship  dissolution.   Intensity  and 
duration  of  emotional  distress  were  predicted  to  be 
positively  related  to  the  anxiety  subscale  and  unrelated  to 
the  secure/avoidant  subscale.   Hypothesis  3  was  tested 
using  the  Pearson  Product -Moment  Correlations  between  the 
anxious  and  the  secure-avoidant  subscales  of  the  Simpson 
Attachment  measure  and  the  emotional  intensity  and  duration 
scales.   In  addition,  analyses  of  variance  (ANOVA)  were 
conducted  using  the  Hazen  and  Shaver  attachment  index  as 
the  independent  variable  and  the  emotional  intensity  and 
duration  scales  as  the  dependent  measure. 

Hypothesis  3  was  partially  supported.   As  seen  in 
Table  3,  a  significant  correlation  was  found  between  the 
anxious  attachment  dimension  and  both  the  duration  (r  = 
.30,  p  <  .001)  and  intensity  (r  =  .28,  p  <  .001)  of 
emotional  distress  subscales.   This  finding  suggests  that 
subjects  who  report  an  anxious  attachment  style  are  more 
likely  to  experience  higher  and  more  enduring  levels  of 
emotional  distress  following  relationship  dissolution  than 
subjects  who  report  either  a  secure  or  avoidant  attachment 
style.  Also  as  expected,  no  other  significant  relationships 
were  found  between  the  secure-avoidant  dimension  and  the 
intensity  or  duration  of  distress  dimensions. 
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Hypothesis  3  was  also  tested  using  the  Hazen  and 
Shaver  Attachment  measure.   A  one-way  analysis  of  variance 
was  conducted  with  where  attachment  style  serving  as  the 
independent  variable  and  intensity  and  duration  of  emotion 
served  as  dependent  variables.   The  analysis  revealed  a 
significant  main  effect  of  attachment  style  for  both 
intensity  of  emotional  experience  [F  (2,  346)  =  4.58,  £  < 
.001] .   Follow-up  Fischer  LSD  analyses  showed  that  subjects 
who  classified  themselves  as  exhibiting  an  avoidant 
attachment  style  reported  significantly  higher  levels  of 
emotional  intensity  in  response  to  relationship  dissolution 
(M  =  16.12)  than  did  either  subjects  who  classified 
themselves  as  either  anxiously  (M  =  14.18)  or  securely  (M  = 
14.22)  attached,  2  <  -05.   This  result  fails  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  anxiously  attached  individuals  would  react 
more  intensely  and  take  longer  to  recover  from  emotional 
loss  than  either  avoidant  or  securely  attached  individuals. 

A  main  effect  of  attachment  style  was  also  obtained 
for  duration  of  emotional  distress  [F  (2,  346)  =  10.19,  p  < 
.001].   Subjects  who  classified  themselves  as  avoidantly 
attached  reported  talcing  significantly  longer  to  recover  (M 
=  8.6)  emotionally  following  relationship  dissolution  than 
did  either  securely  (M  =  6.8)  or  anxiously  (M  =  7.2) 
attached  individuals,  p  <  .05. 

Overall,  this  pattern  suggests  the  possibility  that 
although  avoidant  individuals  may  not  overtly  display  their 
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emotional  response  to  the  loss  of  a  significant 
relationship,  in  actuality,  they  experience  a  significantly 
more  intense  reaction  to  loss  and  take  significantly  longer 
to  recover  than  either  securely  or  anxiously  attached 
subjects . 
Hypothesis  4 

Hypothesis  4  examined  the  relationship  between 
perceived  relationships  with  parental  figures,  both  mother 
and  father,  and  current  styles  of  coping  with  relationship 
loss.   Task-oriented  coping  style  was  predicted  to  be 
associated  with  reports  of  warm/responsive  parental 
relationships;  emotion-oriented  coping  style  was  expected 
to  be  related  to  anxious/ambivalent  parental  relationships; 
and  avoidant  parental  attachment  style  is  expected  to  be 
related  to  avoidant  parental  coping  style. 

Partial  support  was  found  for  Hypothesis  4.   Results 
of  a  series  of  ANOVAs  showed  a  significant  main  effect  was 
revealed  for  avoidant  coping  style  as  a  function  of 
relationship  to  father  [F  (2,  346)  =  3.65,  £  <  .027]. 
Follow-up  Fischer  LSD  comparisons  revealed  that  subjects 
who  classified  their  relationships  with  father  as  avoidant 
were  more  likely  to  choose  an  avoidant  coping  style  (M  = 
50)  than  for  subjects  who  classified  their  relationships  as 
anxious  (M  =  46) .   However,  warm/responsive  relationships 
with  fathers  were  also  found  to  be  more  likely  related  to 
an  avoidant  coping  style  (M  =  48) .   No  effect  for  father 
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was  found  for  either  emotion-oriented  coping  style  [F  (2, 
346)  =   2.21.  2  <  .11]  or  task-oriented  coping  style  [F  (2, 
346)  =   1 . 9,  E  <  -15] . 

No  significant  difference  was  found  in  coping  style  as 
a  function  of  an  individual's  relationship  with  mother. 
That  is,  perceived  quality  of  relationship  with  mother  was 
found  to  be  unrelated  to  the  way  in  which  an  individual 
copes  with  relationship  loss. 
Hypothesis  5 

Hypothesis  5  examined  the  relationship  between 
subjects'  parental  relationships  and  emotional  response  to 
relationship  loss  as  defined  by  both  intensity  and  duration 
of  emotion.   Hypothesis  5  predicted  that  warm/responsive 
parental  relationships  would  be  associated  with  less 
intense  reactions  to  relationship  loss.   Anxious/ambivalent 
relationships  were  predicted  to  be  associated  with  a 
stronger  emotional  response,  more  intense  and  longer  in 
duration  than  warm/responsive  parental  relationships.   No 
prediction  was  offered  for  the  effect  of  avoidant  parental 
relationship . 

Results  of  a  series  of  ANOVAs  using  parental 
relationship  as  the  independent  variable  and  emotional 
response  as  the  dependent  variable  revealed  a  significant 
main  effect  for  duration  of  emotional  response  as  a 
function  of  relationship  with  mother  [F  =  (2,  346),  4.11,  p 
<  .01] .  Follow-up  Fischer  LSD  analyses  revealed  that 
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subjects  who  classified  their  relationships  with  mother  as 
avoidant  took  significantly  longer  to  recover  emotionally 
from  relationship  loss  (M  =  8.93)  then  did  those  subjects 
who  described  their  relationships  with  mother  as  warm  (M  = 
7.03)  or  anxious  ambivalent  (M  =  7 .  79)  ,  p  <  . 05 .   No 
significant  relationship  was  found  between  emotional 
response  and  subject's  relationship  with  father. 


CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 

Overview 

This  chapter  discusses  the  relevant  findings  of  this 
study  in  light  of  the  current  predictions  and  previous 
research.   The  first  part  of  this  chapter  will  discuss  the 
findings  of  the  five  hypotheses.   Following  the  discussion 
of  all  results,  limitations  of  the  study  are  provided. 
Lastly,  recommendations  for  research  are  given  and 
implications  for  psychotherapy  are  suggested. 

Hypotheses 

The  relative  frequencies  of  the  three  attachment 
styles  were  found  to  correspond  roughly  to  those  found  in 
previous  studies  in  adult  attachment  (Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986, 
1987)  as  well  as  in  the  literature  on  attachment  in  infancy 
(see  Campos  et  al . ,  1983) .   In  each  of  these  samples 
securely  attached  persons  represent  approximately  one-half 
of  the  population  sampled.   However,  the  current  sample  of 
college-age  subjects  differs  in  regards  to  the  proportion 
of  anxious  and  avoidant  subjects  represented;  the 
percentages  for  the  anxious  and  avoidant  categories  are 
more  or  less  reversed  (30%  vs.  the  expected  19%  for  anxious 
and  15%  vs.  the  expected  3  0%  for  avoidant) . 
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The  finding  that  anxious  attachment  style  was 
represented  almost  twice  as  often  in  the  current  sample 
than  in  Hazen  and  Shaver's  previous  work  may,  in  part,  be  a 
function  of  the  differences  in  populations  sampled.   The 
samples  used  in  previous  research  were  gathered  from 
respondents  to  newspaper  publications  yielding  a  sample 
with  a  much  broader  age  range  (e.g.,  in  Hazen  &  Shaver, 
1990,  the  age  range  was  19-79) .   By  way  of  contrast,  the 
present  study  utilized  more  circumscribed  late  adolescent 
populations.  Based  on  studies  that  have  focused  on  the 
adolescent-parent  relationships  during  the  leaving-home 
transition  and  throughout  the  college  years  (e.g.,  Kenny, 
1987;  Kenny  &  Donaldson,  1991),  it  might  be  suggested  that 
the  process  of  leaving  home  could  be  conceived  as  a  type  of 
strange  situation  (Ainsworth  et  al . ,  1978)  where  the 
individual  is  faced  with  a  series  of  unknowns  that  might 
lead  to  higher  levels  of  anxiety  than  individuals  who  still 
live  with  parents  or  are  married.   In  other  words,  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  applying  these  results  across 
differing  populations. 

Hypothesis  1  refers  to  the  relationship  between 
attachment  style  and  coping  style  and  predicts  that,  based 
on  an  individual's  attachment  style,  individuals'  patterns 
of  behavior  will  vary  in  predictable  ways  in  regards  to 
their  reaction  to  relationship  loss.   Specifically, 
subjects  reporting  an  anxious  attachment  style  were 
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predicted  to  report  using  an  emotion-oriented  coping  style 
which  focuses  on  the  regulation  of  distressing  emotions. 
Avoidant  attachment  style  was  predicted  to  be  related  to 
avoidant  coping  style  which  is  characterized  by  seeking 
distraction  and  "compulsive  self-reliance"  (Bowlby,  1973). 
Secure  attachment  was  predicted  to  be  related  to  task- 
oriented  coping  which  includes  problem-solving  activities 
that  are  attempts  to  change  for  the  better  the  problem 
causing  the  distress.   As  predicted,  anxious  attachment  was 
significantly  related  to  emotion-oriented  coping  style, 
while  individuals  reporting  secure  attachment  style  were 
predictably  more  likely  to  report  task-oriented  coping. 
Predictions  regarding  avoidant  attachment  style  were  not 
supported. 

These  findings  are  important  for  several  reasons. 
First,  as  in  Ainsworth's  (1985)  Strange  Situation  studies, 
these  results  suggest  that,  when  faced  with  the  distress 
associated  with  relationship  loss,  individuals  who  are 
anxiously  attached  tend  to  regulate  affect  and  cope  in 
predictable  ways,  ways  that  differ  significantly  from 
individuals  who  report  either  secure  or  avoidant  attachment 
styles.   Anxiously  attached  individuals  tend  to  react  to 
loss  through  the  overt  expression  of  feelings  and  are, 
thus,  perceived  as  experiencing  higher  levels  of  emotional 
distress.   This  style  of  emotion-oriented  coping  in  adults 
supports  Bowlby' s  (1973)  original  notion  that  anxious/ 
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ambivalent  attachment  is  related  to  higher  levels  of  what 
Bowlby  called  protest ,  whereas  avoidant  infants  tend  to 
display  detachment  behavior.   This  protest  behavior  in 
anxiously  attached  adults  is  characterized  by  such  typical 
behaviors  as  engaging  in  self-blame,  wishful  thinking, 
fantasizing  and  self -preoccupation,  overt  expression  of 
anger,  and  fear  toward  the  person. 

In  contrast,  securely  attached  individuals  were  found 
to  exhibit  more  problem-focused,  task-oriented  behavior. 
For  the  secure  individual,  the  problem  of  personal  distress 
in  reaction  to  loss  is  dealt  with  through  the  use  of  task- 
oriented  strategies  which  are  characterized  by  substituting 
tasks  such  as  work,  sports,  or  hobbies  as  a  means  of  coping 
with  personal  distress.   As  identified  in  previous 
research,  task-oriented  coping  presents  an  interesting 
parallel  to  the  behavior  patterns  identified  in  securely 
attached  infants  (Ainsworth  (1974),  older  children  (Main  et 
al .  ,  1985),  and  adults  (e.g.,  Collins  &  Reed,  1990). 
Secure  attachment  is  characterized  by  the  ability  to  easily 
seek  social  support  in  reaction  to  loss  of  the  attachment 
figure  as  well  as  ease  at  substituting  activity  (e.g.,  play 
for  infants  and  children,  and  hobbies  for  adults) .   In 
addition,  task-oriented  coping  has  been  consistently  found 
to  be  negatively  correlated  with  depression  (Endler  & 
Parker,  1990) . 
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In  summary,  findings  from  Hypothesis  1  lend  substantial 
support  to  the  notion  of  continuity  of  attachment  and 
corroborates  current  research  that  suggests  that  the 
attachment  system  in  adults  functions  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  infant  system,  the  set  goal  of  the  system  being 
"felt  security"  (Kobak  &  Kazan,  1991;  Pistole,  1993) .   The 
results  of  this  study  suggest  that  "felt  security"  is 
achieved  differentially  through  the  utilization  of  specific 
strategies.   Reactions  to  the  distress  of  potential 
relationship  loss  did,  in  fact,  trigger  differential 
behavior  patterns,  behaviors  that  appear  to  be  to  some 
degree  contingent  on  an  individual's  reported  history  of 
regulating  distress  with  attachment  figures  as  expressed 
through  a  current  working  model.   These  findings  appear  to 
substantiate  further  the  predictive  validity  of  early 
attachment  patterns  on  adult  romantic  relationships. 
Hypothesis  2  examined  the  relationship  between 
attachment  style  on  Hazen  and  Shaver's  measure  of 
attachment  and  subjects'  choice  of  description  of  parental 
relationship.   Individuals  exhibiting  secure  attachment 
were  predicted  to  report  warm/responsive  relationships  with 
parents;  avoidant  individuals  were  expected  to  report 
cold/rejecting  relationships;  and  anxiously  attached 
individuals  were  expected  to  report  inconsistent/ambivalent 
parental  relationships. 
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Although  only  one  comparison  was  found  to  be 
marginally  significant,  patterns  emerged  that  were  similar 
to  those  observed  by  previous  research  (Collins  &  Reed, 
1990;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986) .   Of  those  subjects  who 
characterized  themselves  as  avoidantly  attached,  a  greater 
percentage  were  likely  to  report  a  father  who  was  avoidant 
rather  than  a  father  who  was  warm  and  responsive  or 
inconsistent /anxious .   Of  the  subjects  who  reported  having 
a  warm  relationship  with  mother  and  father,  over  half 
characterized  themselves  as  securely  attached.   These 
results  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  avoidant  subjects, 
in  comparison  to  securely  or  anxiously  attached,  saw  their 
relationships  with  their  fathers  as  cold  and  rejecting. 
Although  not  statistically  significant,  securely  attached 
individuals  reported  warmer  relationships  with  both 
parents.   The  overall  trends  were  consistently  in  the 
predicted  directions  and  are  compatible  with  expectations 
based  on  Ainsworth's  (1978)  studies  of  inf ant-caregiver 
attachment . 

The  lack  of  significant  findings  may  be  due,  in  part, 
to  the  measure  chosen  to  assess  parental  relationships. 
Although  used  successfully  in  previous  research  (e.g., 
Collins  &  Reed,  1990),  it  is  is  a  fairly  simple  assessment 
of  a  most  complex  relationship.  Hazen  &  Shaver  (1986)  and 
other  attachment  researchers  (Kobak  &  Hazen,  1991;  Main  et 
al  .  ,  1985)  agree  that  the  use  of  more  qualitative. 
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extensive  measures  is  necessary  to  allow  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  attachment  history  and 
current  romantic  relationship  behavior. 

Another  possible  explanation  comes  from  those  who  have 
attempted  to  develop  a  more  extensive  assessment 
instrument.   Using  the  Adult  Attachment  interview  (George 
et  al . ,  1984),  several  studies  have  shown  the  current 
perceptions  of  historical  relationships  with  parents  are 
subject  to  a  variety  of  influences.   Factors  such  as  the 
self-serving  def ensiveness  and  negativity  toward  authority 
that  is  characteristic  of  adolescent  behavior  may  alter  an 
individual's  response  to  this  discreet  measure.   Another 
example  of  this  methodological  problem  was  reported  by 
Kobak  (Kobak  &  Sceery,  1988)  in  his  findings  that  the 
idealization  of  parental  bonds  is  a  common  characteristic 
of  avoidantly  attached  individuals.   These  types  of 
difficulties  in  reporting  historical  data  are  what  led  Main 
et  al .  (1985)  to  focus  their  assessment  on  the  process  of 
how  information  was  processed  and  distorted  rather  than  an 
assessment  strictly  focused  on  the  content  of  consciously 
held  beliefs. 

The  most  likely  explanation  for  the  apparent  lack  of 
significant  findings  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  parental  relationship  measure  was  divided  into 
responses  for  mother  and  father.   Previous  research  had 
called  for  a  general  response  to  relationship  with  parents. 
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Breaking  down  the  relationship  response  to  be  more  specific 
may  have  weakened  the  overall  response  effect  to  the 
measure.   The  differences  in  relationship  quality  between 
mother  and  father  is  an  important  distinction  and  one  that 
should  be  explored  further  in  future  research. 

Hypothesis  3  stated  that  attachment  style  would  be 
differentially  predictive  of  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
an  individual's  emotional  distress  experienced  after  a 
relationship  dissolution.   Anxious  attachment  was  predicted 
to  be  associated  with  higher  levels  of  both  dimensions  of 
emotional  response  while  secures  were  predicted  to  be  less 
reactive.   Avoidants  were  predicted  to  report  the  lowest 
levels  of  emotional  distress. 

Results  of  analyses  utilizing  the  Simpson  measure  of 
attachment  showed  that,  as  predicted,  anxious  attachment 
style  was  predictive  of  higher  levels  of  both  emotional 
intensity  and  duration.   This  finding  suggests  that 
anxiously  attached  individuals  experience  higher  levels  of 
emotional  distress  and  take  longer  to  recover  emotionally 
from  relationship  loss  than  do  either  secure  or  avoidantly 
attached  individuals.   This  finding  supports  previous 
findings  (e.g.,  Collins  &  Reed,  1990;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986; 
Kobak  &  Sceery,  1991)  regarding  the  working  model  of 
anxiously  attached  individuals.   Because  of  chronic 
inconsistency  and  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  the  primary 
attachment  figure,  the  anxiously  attached  individuals  tend 
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to  experience  the  world  as  somewhat  out  of  their  control 
and,  consequently,  develop  attachments  that  are 
characterized  by  clingy,  neediness,  and  obsessing  over  the 
love  partner.   In  reaction  to  loss  of  the  attachment 
figure,  these  individuals  react  to  their  internal  distress 
in  a  hypervigilant  manner.   This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a 
more  vivid  access  to  negative  affect  and  memories  relevant 
to  attachment  experiences  that  constantly  produce  higher 
levels  of  anxiety  and  distress. 

As  initially  proposed  by  Bowlby  (1973),  failure  to 
gain  comfort  from  an  attachment  figure  leads  to  anxiety  and 
anger,  emotions  that  are  modulated  through  a  variety  of 
responses.   These  "protest"  emotions  tend  to  be  expressed 
directly  at  the  attachment  figure  unlike  avoidantly 
attached  individuals  who  tend  to  adopt  a  strategy  of 
cutting  off  anger  or  affectively  related  displays  (Kobak, 
1986;  Lutkenhaus,  Grossman,  &  Grossman,  1985).   However, 
this  emotional  cutoff,  or  what  Bowlby  termed  detachment ,  is 
only  adaptive  for  the  short  term:   Children  classified  as 
avoidantly  attached  have  been  shown  to  express  extreme 
hostility  inappropriately  in  social  relationships  (Cassidy 
&  Kobak,  1988;  Main,  1981). 

These  findings  contrast  with  previous  findings  that 
showed  highly  avoidant  men  (Simpson,  1990)  and  avoidantly 
attached  adolescents  (Kobak  &  Sceery,  1988)  to  experience 
significantly  less  prolonged  and  intense  emotional  distress 
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following  relationship  dissolution  than  either  securely  or 
anxiously  attached  subjects.   However,  when  the  Hazen  and 
Shaver  attachment  measure  was  used  to  assess  attachment 
style,  avoidant  subjects  reported  experiencing 
significantly  higher  levels  of  emotional  intensity  and 
duration  of  distress  in  reaction  to  relationship  loss  than 
did  either  secure  or  anxiously  attached  individuals. 
This  finding  suggests  that  rather  than  actually 
avoiding  an  emotional  response  by  detaching,  as  predicted 
in  the  attachment  literature,  avoidantly  attached 
individuals  may  have  developed  behavior  patterns  that  give 
the  impression  of  emotional  distance  when,  in  actuality, 
their  internal  experience  of  relationship  loss  is 
significantly  more  intense  and  traumatic  than  it  is  for  the 
other  attachment  styles.   This  finding  supports  Ainsworth's 
conflict  model  of  avoidance  which  explains  avoidants 
behavior  as  a  product  of  conflict  between  simultaneously 
desiring  and  fearing  proximity  due  to  repeated  rejection  by 
the  attachment  figure.   Thus,  under  high  threat,  the 
distancing  behavior  may  be  a  learned  coping  style  to  deal 
with  extreme  internal  conflict.   The  modulation  of  negative 
affect  through  restricting  acknowledgement  of  the  distress 
is  what  Bowlby  (1973)  termed  "compulsive  self-reliance." 
Thus,  while  the  working  model  of  avoidant  attachment  may 
lead  to  a  style  characterized  by  higher  levels  of  overtly 
dismissing  distress  and  hostility,  what  is  also  evident  is 
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a  heightened  sensitivity  to  rejection  that  produces  more 
intense  internal  emotional  reaction  to  loss  than  previously 
believed. 

Hypothesis  4  examined  the  relationship  between  the 
early  parental  attachment  relationship  and  an  individual's 
current  coping  behavior  in  response  to  relationship  loss. 
Specifically,  task-oriented  coping  style  was  predicted  to 
be  associated  with  reports  of  warm/responsive  parental 
relationships;  emotion-oriented  coping  style  was  expected 
to  be  related  to  anxious/ambivalent  parental  relationships; 
and  avoidant  parental  attachment  style  is  expected  to  be 
related  to  avoidant  coping  style. 

Hypothesis  4  was  only  partially  supported.   Avoidant 
coping  style  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  an 
avoidant  relationship  with  father.   This  finding 
corroborates  the  findings  of  Hypothesis  2  which  found 
avoidant  attachment  style  to  be  related  to  avoidant 
relationship  with  father  and  compares  with  findings  by 
Kobak  and  Sceery  (1988)  that  found  avoidant  subjects  to 
report  higher  levels  of  parental  rejection  and  parental 
idealization  than  the  other  attachment  categories.   This 
finding  suggests  that  individuals  who  reported  their 
relationships  with  fathers  as  distant  and  aloof  tend  to 
cope  with  loss  or  rejection  through  activities  that 
separate  them  emotionally  from  others  and  by  controlling 
the  overt  expression  of  emotion.   Based  on  these  findings. 
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one  can  speculate  that  avoidant  individuals  may  cognitively 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  rejected  by  their 
attachment  figure/s  but  have  truncated  the  feelings 
associated  with  this  loss,  such  as  anger  and  sadness.   In 
addition, 

and  contrary  to  predictions,  a  warm/responsive  relationship 
with  fathers  was  also  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
an  avoidant  coping  style.   Further,  quality  of  relationship 
with  mother  was  found  to  be  unrelated  to  the  way  an 
individual  copes  with  relationship  loss. 

This  hypothesis  was  based  on  the  notion  that  coping 
style  is  a  learned  behavior  that  occurs  in  response  to 
early  attachment.   For  example,  previous  research  would 
predict  that  securely  attached  people  should  be  predisposed 
to  cope  more  effectively  (task-oriented  coping  style)  with 
lower  levels  of  anxiety  than  anxiously  attached  and  less 
misdirected  hostility  than  avoidantly  attached  individuals. 
Given  secures'  internal  attachment  structure  which  has  been 
shown  to  perceive  others  as  generally  well  intentioned, 
reliable,  and  trust-worthy  (Collins  &  Reed,  1990;  Feeney  & 
Noller,  1990;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1987) ,  secures  have  been 
shown  to  seek  comfort  and  support  easily,  be  comfortable 
with  intimacy  and  self -disclosure  of  feelings  (Pistole, 
1990),  and  exhibit  positive  conflict  resolution  strategies 
(Levy  &  Davis,  1988),  traits  of  task-oriented  coping. 
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The  lack  of  findings  for  secure  and  anxiously  attached 
individuals  suggests  that  an  individual's  current  coping 
style  may  not  be  reliably  related  to  their  current 
perception  of  early  attachment  relationships  with  their 
parents.   One  explanation  for  these  findings  may  be  the 
notion  of  transformation  of  mental  models  as  discussed  by 
Main  and  Goldwyn  in  an  unpublished  manuscript.   According 
to  these  authors,  many  of  the  parents  in  their  study  who 
reported  secure  attachment  styles  as  adults  reported  having 
insecure  attachments  as  children.   Main  and  Goldwyn  suggest 
that  a  variety  of  conditions  such  as  the  introduction  of  a 
stable  attachment  figure,  such  as  a  spousal  partner, 
following  a  period  of  high  vulnerability  may  transform  a 
model  from  insecure  to  secure.   This  transformation  may 
occur  during  adolescence  and  adulthood  and  would  be 
expected  to  have  wide-ranging  effects  on  behaviors  such  as 
coping  with  loss.   A  recent  study  by  Kobak  and  Hazen  (1991) 
on  attachment  and  marriage  supports  this  idea  and  reported 
that  although  the  link  between  working  models  of  attachment 
and  overall  relationship  functioning  was  supported,  working 
models  "are  not  purely  intrapsychic  and  historical  products 
of  early  experience  that  remain  impervious  to  outside 
influences  (Wachtel,  1977) .   How  working  models  of 
attachment  influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  quality  of 
current  attachment  relationships  is  a  critical  question  for 
future  research. 
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Hypothesis  5  examined  the  association  between  parental 
relationship  and  intensity  and  duration  of  emotion  in 
reaction  to  relationship  loss.   Predictions  suggested  that 
reports  of  warm/responsive  relationships  would  be 
associated  with  less  intense  emotional  reactions  than  for 
individuals  who  reported  anxious/ambivalent  parental 
relationships.   No  prediction  was  offered  for  Avoidant 
relationships . 

Surprisingly,  findings  revealed  that  subjects  who 
classified  their  relationship  with  mother  as  cold  and 
distant  reported  taking  significantly  longer  to  recover 
from  relationship  loss  than  did  subjects  who  described 
their  relationships  with  mother  as  warm  or  ambivalent.   No 
relations  were  found  between  emotional  response  and 
relationship  with  father. 

These  findings  suggest  that  current  relationship  loss 
is  particularly  difficult  to  cope  with  and  more  distressing 
to  individuals  whose  mothers  were  in  some  way  rejecting. 
In  her  initial  observation  of  the  interaction  of  avoidant 
babies  and  their  rejecting  mothers,  Ainsworth  (1973)  found 
acute  approach-avoidance  conflict  experienced  by  the 
infants  to  stem  from  continued  and  painful  rebuffs  which 
occurred  upon  seeking  proximity  with  the  mother.   Taking 
longer  to  recover  from  relationship  loss  might  be  seen  as  a 
move  away  from  relationship,  a  limiting  of  closeness,  or 
exploration  of  other  relationships.   As  Ainsworth  (1979) 
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notes,  attachment  and  exploration  support  each  other.   When 
attachment  behavior  is  intensely  activated,  as  in  a 
relationship  break  up,  the  individual  tends  to  seek 
proximity  (felt  security)  vs.  exploring  which  occurs  when 
the  individual  feels  safe  and  free. 

This  finding  supports  the  notion  of  continuity  of 
attachment  and  the  possible  heuristic  function  of  working 
models  of  attachment  which  are  speculated  to  guide  behavior 
at  times  when  the  attachment  system  is  activated  (Bowlby, 
1973;  Bretherton,  1987) .   Specifically,  this  finding 
suggests  that  an  individual  who  experiences  the  primary 
caretaker  as  rejecting  may  have  developed  a  working  model 
of  attachment  that  predicts  relationship  partners  to  be 
nonresponsiveness  and  uncaring  and,  consequently,  leaves 
the  individual  feeling  hopeless  in  the  face  of  current  (and 
perhaps  unconsciously  predicted)  rejection. 

Limitations 
There  are  several  major  limitations  to  this  study. 
First,  the  population  studied  is  primarily  white,  upper- 
middle-class,  college-age  population,  thereby  limiting 
external  validity.   In  particular,  generalizability  of 
these  findings  is  limited  to  premarital  romantic 
relationship  dissolution,  an  obvious  limitation  given  the 
effect  that  long-term  committed  relationship  patterns  might 
have  on  the  individual's  ability  to  cope  with  relationship 
dissolution.   For  example,  several  recent  studies  (e.g.. 
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Howes,  Markman,  &  Lindahl,  1990;  Kobak  &  Hazen,  19  91; 
Senchak  &  Leonard,  1989)  have  shown  that  being  married  has 
a  significant  effect  on  the  percentage  of  individuals  who 
report  a  secure  attachment  style,  a  marked  shift  from  an 
average  50%  in  unselected  samples  to  approximately  85%.   In 
addition,  the  underrepresentation  of  ethnic  minorities  is 
also  problematic. 

Second,  although  theoretical  reasons  exist  for 
hypothesizing  that  attachment  style  may  affect  one's  coping 
behavior  in  reaction  to  relationship  loss,  these 
correlational  data  do  not  permit  causal  inferences.   That 
is,  attachment  style  and  attachment-related  feelings  are 
traits  that  may  exist  within  the  context  of  complex 
individual-situation  interactions.   It  would  be  simplistic 
to  ascribe  relationship  behavior  exclusively  to  the  domain 
of  attachment  style,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
powerful  effect  of  circumstantial  phenomenon,  such  as 
possible  interaction  effects  of  various  attachment  styles. 
For  example,  an  individual  who  is  securely  attached  may 
exhibit  more  extreme  anxiety  and  insecure  behaviors  when 
attempting  to  build  a  relationship  with  a  person  who  is 
avoidantly  attached  and  behaves  in  an  aloof  manner.   In 
contrast,  an  anxiously  attached  individual  may  appear  less 
anxious  when  involved  with  a  securely  attached  individual 
who  provides  them  with  the  stability  they  have  never  known. 
These  types  of  interactions  warrant  further  consideration. 
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A  third  limitation  of  the  study  concerns  the  use  of 
self -report  measures.   Despite  their  generally  favorable 
psychometric  qualities,  findings  should  be  interpreted  with 
some  degree  of  caution.   Although  an  attempt  was  made  in 
this  study  to  extend  the  single-item  measure  of  attachment 
style,  the  remaining  measures  are  still  limited  in  their 
ability  to  capture  the  complexities  of  relationship 
quality.   For  example,  memory  recall  for  past  relationships 
may  be  unclear  as  well  as  inaccurate  due  to  a  variety  of 
defensive  and  self-serving  reactions  and  behaviors  which 
work  to  restrict  the  individuals  from  being  able  to  fully 
articulate  their  feelings  about  past  love  relationships 
(Main  et  al .  ,  1985)  .   Attachment  researchers  agree  that  a 
more  broadly  based  research  effort  incorporating  multiple 
assessment  techniques  would  be  desirable  (e.g.,  for  a 
review  see  Lyddon,  Bradford,  &  Nelson,  1993)  . 

In  addition,  given  the  recent  research  on  gender 
differences  in  coping  styles  (Endler  &  Parker,  1990), 
future  studies  should  be  sensitive  to  the  possible 
interaction  between  gender  and  coping  style.   For  example, 
although  no  differences  were  found  for  task-oriented  coping 
style,  women  reported  significantly  more  emotion-oriented 
coping  than  did  men. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  understand  more 

clearly  the  role  that  attachment  style  plays  in  coping  with 
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relationship  loss,  a  more  diverse  population  should  be 
utilized.   Relationships  formed  in  a  typical  college-age 
population  are  more  than  likely  different  from  ones  that 
are  decades  long.   The  intensity  and  romantic  nature  of 
relationships  that  are  in  the  early  stages  of  attachment 
may  appear  quite  different  from  marriages  that  have  endured 
numerous  situations.   In  particular,  the  attachment  bond 
that  appears  so  clearly  in  the  early  stages  of  romantic 
love  may  be  hidden  in  the  apparent  unemotionality  of  the 
later  years  of  many  marriages.   However,  as  Bowlby 
suggests,  given  a  threat  to  the  attachment  system  such  as 
divorce  or  the  birth  of  child,  the  strength  of  these  bonds 
may  "activate  the  attachment  system"  and  become  more 
apparent.   Although  attachment  theory  suggests  that  one's 
working  model  of  attachment  is  a  relatively  fixed  cognitive 
structure  that  guides  relationship  behavior,  it  is 
suggested  that  maturity  and  relationship  experience  may 
play  an  important  role  in  determining  how  individuals  cope 
with  relationships  over  the  life  span  and  are  important 
variables  that  effect  the  generalizability  of  future 
research  efforts.   Longitudinal  studies  that  track 
individuals  over  time  are  needed  to  establish  whether 
attachment  styles  are  stable  across  more  than  one 
relationship . 

Regarding  the  use  of  self -report  measures,  as 
suggested  by  several  attachment  researchers  (Collins  & 
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Reed,  1990;  Hazen  &  Shaver,  1986;  Simpson,  1990),  a 
promising  area  of  future  research  will  be  the  development 
of  techniques  that  allows  the  researcher  to  explore  in 
greater  detail  the  individual's  working  model  of  attachment 
style  and  related  behaviors.   Main  and  her  colleagues 
(1985)  have  attempted  to  address  this  problem  in  utilizing 
the  Adult  Attachment  Interview  (George,  Kaplan,  &  Main, 
1984),  an  extensive  clinical  interview  that  "probes  for 
descriptions,  specific  supportive  memories,  contradictory- 
memories,  assessments  of  relationships  on  childhood,  and 
current  assessments  of  the  same  experiences  and 
relationships"  (Main  et  al . ,  1985,  p.  90) .   Whereas  current 
attachment  measures  focus  on  consciously  held  beliefs.  Main 
attempted  to  assess  not  only  content  but  how  information  is 
processed  and  distorted.   For  example.  Main  found  that 
anxiously  attached  individuals  tend  to  lack  integration  and 
a  realistic  perspective  in  the  account  of  past  memories, 
whereas  avoidantly  attached  individuals  tend  to  generalize 
and  idealize  past  relationships  memories. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
self-report  methodology  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Kobak 
and  Sceery  (1988)  on  attachment  style  in  college  freshman. 
In  this  study,  relationship-relevant  characteristics  were 
described  by  outsiders:   two  acquaintances  of  the  subject. 
These  findings  were  averaged  with  the  results  of  the 
lengthy  clinical  interview,  the  Adult  Attachment  interview 
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(George  et  al . ,  1984) .   Results  showed  positive 
correlations  between  attachment  style  and  current 
relationship  functioning  for  all  three  attachment  styles. 
Findings  such  as  these  point  to  the  fact  that  assessing 
attachment  history  is  a  complex  endeavor,  and  future 
research  will  benefit  from  richer,  more  sensitive 
measurement  techniques . 

Another  suggestion  for  future  research  focuses  on  the 
assessment  of  coping  style.   Efforts  should  be  made  to  more 
directly  test  the  effects  of  attachment  style  on  actual 
behavior.   As  in  the  Ainsworth's  Strange  Situation  study, 
attempts  to  study  actual  adult  behaviors  in  response  to  the 
threat  of  relationship  loss  would  be  most  beneficial. 
Simpson's  (Simpson,  Rholes,  &  Nelligan,  1992)  attempt  to 
directly  activate  and  observe  the  attachment  system  in  a 
laboratory  setting  revealed  significant  findings  that 
suggest  attachment  style  was  a  significant  predictor  of  an 
individual's  emotional  reaction  and  coping  behavior  in 
reaction  to  threat .   Studies  that  focus  on  observable 
behavior  over  a  period  of  time  would  be  of  significant 
value  to  a  study  of  adult  attachment. 

Implications  for  Psychotherapy 

Although  relatively  a  newcomer  to  the  counseling 
literature,  attachment  theory  and  research  have  produced 
evidence  that  has  clear  clinical  significance.   Given  that 
many,  if  not  all,  individuals  seeking  counseling  are 
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dealing  with  difficulties  related  to  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  interpersonal  relationships  (Yalom,  1985), 
the  importance  of  understanding  how  adults  organize  their 
important  love  relationships  is  evident.   Essentially,  the 
three  attachment  styles  differ  in  a  variety  of 
therapeutically  important  ways:   sense  of  efficacy, 
confidence,  ability  to  trust  self  and  others,  emotional 
closeness,  and  strategies  of  coping  with  loss  or  conflict. 
Understanding  these  differences  can  help  counselors 
facilitate  change  in  the  way  a  person  interacts  with 
important  others.   The  following  section  will  address  the 
implications  of  attachment  theory  and,  specifically,  the 
findings  of  the  current  study  for  psychotherapy. 

First,  in  regards  to  attachment  theory  in  general,  the 
therapeutic  relationship  can  be  seen  as  parallel  to  the 
conditions  that  produce  a  securely  attached  individual:  an 
environment  that  is  soothing,  responsive,  predictable,  and 
secure.   The  primary  purpose  of  attachment,  or  the 
therapeutic  experience,  is  to  provide  a  secure  base  from 
which  the  individual  can  explore  his/her  self,  others,  and 
the  world.   As  in  the  therapeutic  relationship,  the  key  to 
establishing  the  secure  base  is  the  emotional  availability 
of  the  attachment  figure  (Sroufe  &  Waters,  1977)  . 

The  therapist,  experienced  by  the  client  as  the 
attachment  figure,  can  supply  the  security,  nurturing,  and 
safety  that  will  allow  the  client  to  explore  self,  others. 
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and  the  world,  exploration  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
gain  independence  and  self -definition .   Throughout  the 
necessary  exploration  process,  the  therapist  acts  as  a 
"container"  for  the  client's  affect,  feelings  and  needs 
that  were  never  adequately  expressed.   Within  the  bonds  of 
this  corrective  emotional  experience,  the  therapist  has  the 
opportunity  to  accurately  reflect  a  client's  strengths, 
resources,  and  coping  skills,  thus  enhancing  self-esteem. 
The  therapist  can  attempt  to  counter  the  effects  of  early 
negative  experiences  with  primary  caretakers  and,  in  this 
"reparenting"  process,  alter  the  client's  working  model  of 
attachment  and  help  clients  transcend  problem  attachment 
styles . 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  deep  structural  change, 
the  counselor  would  need  to  enlist  and  encourage  the 
transference  relationship.   Corrective  emotional 
experiences  such  as  emotional  availability,  consistency  of 
support,  and  understanding  can  provide  clients  with  an 
active,  ongoing  contrast  between  their  working  model  of 
attachment  and  the  current  reality  of  what  is  possible.   As 
Cashdan  (1988)  suggests  the  purpose  "is  to  use  the 
therapist-patient  relationship  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
healthier  .  .  .   relationships  and  to  promote  positive 
changes  in  the  client's  attachment  system"  (p.  xii) . 

Attachment  theory  is  also  a  useful  framework  for  both 
understanding  a  client's  relationship  behavior  and  for 
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helping  the  client  understand  important  behavior  patterns 
that  may  effect  relationship  satisfaction.   In  particular, 
by  being  aware  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
individual  attachment  styles,  clients  affect  regulation, 
and  ways  of  coping  with  loss  will  be  more  easily 
interpretable .   For  example,  when  understood  from  an 
attachment  perspective,  the  unconscious  assumption,  "I  am 
unworthy  of  nurturance,"  or  the  coping  strategy,  "Don't 
trust  anyone,  I  don't  need  help,"  are  understood  to  be  core 
rules  of  the  client's  working  model  of  attachment,  rules 
that  may  be  altered  if  the  therapeutic  relationship  has  the 
chance  to  become  a  contradiction  of  the  client's  working 
model . 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  the  way  an 
individual  copes  emotionally  and  behaviorally  with 
relationship  loss  is,  in  part,  controlled  by  internal 
working  models  of  attachment.   For  example,  while  securely 
attached  individuals  may  deal  with  negative  affect  through 
support -seeking  behaviors,  anxiously  attached  individuals 
may  experience  negative  emotions  as  ineffective  for 
eliciting  support  and  in  response  may  exaggerate  negative 
emotions.   Given  that  the  process  of  coping  with 
relationship  loss  is  often  a  central  focus  of  therapy, 
awarenss  of  these  attachment-related  differences  would  be 
helpful  in  allowing  for  the  necessary  cognitive-affective 
revisions  of  the  client's  working  models. 
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Further,  some  researchers  suggest  that  attachment 
theory  is,  in  fact,  a  theory  of  affect  regulation  (Kobak, 
1986;  Sroufe  &  Waters,  1977)  whereby  patterns  of  attachment 
can  be  understood  in  terms  of  rules  that  control 
individuals'  emotional  and  behavioral  responses  in 
attachment  situations.   Thus,  understanding  the 
organization  of  these  rules  would  help  therapists  better 
understand  client  behavior.   For  example,  as  evidenced  in 
this  study,  avoidantly  attached  individuals,  while 
appearing  to  be  detached  from  the  emotional  distress  of 
relationship,  were  shown  to,  in  fact,  experience  the  loss 
with  more  intensity  and  for  a  longer  periods  of  time  than 
either  securely  or  attached  individuals.   In  addition, 
results  indicating  that  anxious  attachment  style  is 
associated  with  emotion-oriented  coping  suggests  a 
treatment  plan  focused  on  the  cultivation  of  a  secure 
therapeutic  relationship  along  with  the  possible 
introduction  of  more  effective,  task-oriented  coping 
strategies.   Recent  research  on  coping  points  to  the 
important  role  coping  plays  in  mediating  between  the  impact 
of  stressful  events  and  resulting  outcomes  such  as  anxiety, 
depression,  and  somatic  complaints  (Endler,  1988;  Endler  & 
Parker,  1989) . 

Although  perhaps  not  useful  for  all  clients, 
attachment  theory  may  help  counselors  interpret  clients' 
behavior  in  interpersonal  relationships.   Coping  strategies 
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and  emotional  responses,  the  two  behaviors  most  integral  to 
the  therapeutic  experience,  can  be  more  clearly  understood 
when  viewed  from  an  attachment  perspective.   In  addition,  a 
knowledge  of  working  models  of  attachment  may  help  clarify 
the  nature  of  the  therapeutic  relationship  and  can  clarify 
confusing  and  what  often  seems  like  disturbing  and  self- 
destructive  client  behaviors. 

Conclusion 

The  current  study  represents  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
role  that  attachment  style  plays  in  coping  with  the  loss  of 
a  significant  relationship.   In  particular,  this  study 
examined  the  effect  of  attachment  style  on  both  an 
individual's  behavioral,  as  well  as  emotional,  response  to 
relationship  loss.   Overall,  the  findings  of  this  study 
provide  support  for  the  utility  of  attachment  theory  as  a 
useful  framework  for  exploring  adult  romantic  relationship 
behavior.   By  focusing  specifically  on  coping  behavior, 
this  study  sought  to  replicate  and  extend  previous  findings 
that  examined  the  working  models  of  the  three  attachment 
styles,  as  well  as  provide  evidence  for  continuity  of 
attachment  behavior  across  the  life  span. 

First,  attachment  style  was  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  coping  style.   Anxiously  attached  individuals 
were  found  to  be  more  likely  to  cope  using  an  emotion- 
oriented  coping  style.   Task-oriented  coping  was  found  to 
be  related  to  secure  attachment  style  and  negatively 
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correlated  to  avoidant  attachment  style.   Avoidant 
attachment  style  was  unexpectedly  found  to  be  related  to 
emotion-oriented  coping  style. 

Concerning  continuity  of  attachment,  avoidant 
attachment  style  was  related  to  avoidant  fathers  as  was 
avoidant  coping  style.   In  addition,  subjects  who 
classified  their  relationships  with  mother  as  avoidant 
reported  taking  significantly  longer  to  recover  emotionally 
from  relationship  loss.   Finally,  individuals  exhibiting 
anxious  attachment  were  shown  to  report  significantly 
higher  levels  of  emotional  distress  and  reported  taking 
longer  to  recover  from  relationship  loss  than  the  securely 
or  avoidantly  attached  individuals. 

Although  this  study  suffers  from  a  number  of 
limitations,  it  also  advances  current  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  early  attachment  relationships  on  current 
relationship  behavior,  in  particular,  coping  with  loss. 
Further,  attachment  theory  offers  a  rich  framework  for 
organizing  and  motivating  research  on  adult  romantic 
relationship  behavior.   Given  the  important  role  that 
relationship  dissolution  plays  in  the  lives  of  most 
individuals,  attachment  theory  and  research  offer  promising 
possibilities  for  enhancing  the  understanding  of  how 
relationships  are  formed,  maintained,  and  end. 


APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT 

The  primary  investigator  of  this  study  is  Roberta 
Seldman,  a  doctoral  student  in  Counseling  Psychology.   This 
study  is  for  the  purpose  of  learning  more  about  how  early 
relationships  with  parents  affect  later  relationships.   The 
study  requires  that  participants  fill  out  a  series  of 
questionnaires.   You  do  not  have  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.   All  information  disclosed 
by  participants  will  remain  confidential.   The  only 
participant  identification  used  on  the  questionnaire  will 
be  the  participant's  subject  number. 

A  potential  benefit  of  this  study  is  increased  self- 
awareness  regarding  one's  style  of  relationship 
interaction.   No  potential  risks  to  the  subject  are 
expected.   Participants  may  ask  any  questions  at  any  time 
during  or  after  the  experiment.   for  questions  that  might 
arise  after  the  study,  contact  Roberta  Seldman,  Department 
of  Psychology,  114  Psychology  Building,  392-0601. 
Participants  are  free  to  withdraw  his/her  consent  and  to 
discontinue  participation  in  the  project  or  activity  at  any 
time  without  prejudice. 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described 
above.   I  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  this  description. 


Signed_ 
Date 


PI  or  Assistant 
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APPENDIX  B 
PARENTAL  RELATIONSHIP 

Please  circle  the  number  that  best  describes  your 

perceptions  of  your  mother  and  your  father.   Please  choose 

only  one  number/description  for  each  parent. 

M  =  mother  (or  mother  figure)   F  =  father  (or  father 

figure) 


1  1    She/he  was  generally  warm  and  responsive;   She/he 

was  good  at  knowing  when  to  be 
supportive  and  when  to  let  me  operate 
on  my  own;   our  relationship  was  almost 
always  comfortable,  and  I  have  no  major 
reservations  or  complaints. 

2  2    She/he  was  fairly  cold  and  distant  or  rejecting 
and  not  very  responsive;   I 

wasn't  his/her  priority, 
her/his  concerns  were  often 
elsewhere;  it's  possible  that 
she/he  would  just  as  soon  not 
have  had  me . 

3  3   She/he  was  noticeably  inconsistent  in  her/his 

reactions  to  me,  sometimes  warm  and 
responsive  and  sometimes  not;  she/he 
had  his/her  own  agendas  which  sometimes 
got  in  the  way  of  her  /his 
receptiveness  and  responsiveness  to  my 
needs;   she/he  definitely  loved  me  but 
didn't  always  show  it  in  the  best  ways. 
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APPENDIX  C 
HAZEN  AND  SHAZER  ADULT  ATTACHMENT  MEASURE 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  feelings  in 
romantic  love  relationships.   Please  choose  only  one. 

1.  I  am  somewhat  uncomfortable  being  close  to  others;   I 
find  it  difficult  to  trust  them  completely,  difficult  to 
allow  myself  to  depend  on  them.   I  am  nervous  when  anyone 
gets  too  close,  and  often  love  partners  want  to  be  more 
intimate  than  I  feel  comfortable  being. 

2 .  I  find  that  others  are  reluctant  to  get  as  close  as  I 
would  like.   I  often  worry  that  my  partner  doesn't   really 
love  me  or  won't  want  to  stay  with  me.   I  want  to  get  very 
close  to  my  partner,  and  this  desire  sometimes  scares 
people  away. 


3 .   I  find  it  relatively  easy  to  get  close  to  others  and  am 
comfortable  depending  on  them.   I  don't  often  worry  about 
being  abandoned  or  about  someone  getting  too  close  to  me. 
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APPENDIX  D 
SIMPSON  ATTACHMENT  MEASURE 

Please  rate  the  following  items  according  to  how  you 
typically  feel  toward  romantic  partners. 


Strongly  Unsure  Strongly 

Disagree  Agree 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


1.  I  find  it  relatively  easy  to  get  close  to  others. 

2.  I'm  not  very  comfortable  having  to  depend  on  others. 

3.  I'm  comfortable  having  others  depend  on  me. 

4.  I  rarely  worry  about  being  abandoned  by  others. 

5.  I  don't  like  people  getting  too  close  to  others. 

6.  I'm  somewhat  uncomfortable  being  too  close  to  others. 

7.  I  find  it  difficult  to  trust  others  completely. 

8 .  I  feel  nervous  whenever  someone  I  care  about 
romantically  gets  too  close. 

9 .  Others  often  want  me  to  be  closer  to  them  than  I  am 
comfortable  being. 

10.  Others  are  often  reluctant  to  get  as  close  as  I  would 
like. 

11.  I  often  worry  about  my  partner (s)  don't  really  love  me. 

12.  I  rarely  worry  about  my  partner (s)  leaving  me. 

13 .  I  often  want  to  merge  completely  with  the  one  I  love  and 
this  desire  sometimes  scares  them  away. 

14.  I  often  think  about  my  partner  uncontrollably. 
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15.  I  fear  my  partner  will  eventually  tire  of  me. 

16.  I  feel  jealous  when  my  partner  pays  attention  to 
someone  of  the  opposite  sex. 


APPENDIX  E 
SIMPSON  INTENSITY  AND  DURATION  OF  EMOTION  INDEX 

Take  a  few  minutes  now  to  relax.   I  would  like  you  to 
recall  a  memory.   The  memory  is  of  a  time  when  you  were 
faced  with  the  breakup  of  a  very  meaningful  romantic 
relationship.   Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  recall  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  accompanied  that  breakup.   Please 
respond  to  the  following  items  with  that  breakup  in  mind. 

A  -  C     1  =  NOT  AT  ALL  7  =  EXTREMELY/GREAT  DEAL 

a) .   Immediately  after  the  breakup,  how  difficult  was  it  for 
you  to  make  an  emotional  adjustment? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

b) .  Immediately  after  the  breakup  occurred,  to  what  extent 
did  it  disrupt  your  typical,  everyday  functioning? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

c) .  How  upset  were  you  after  the  breakup? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

D  -  E     1  =  NOT  LONG  AT  ALL  7=2  MONTHS  OR  MORE 

d) .   How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  an  emotional 
adjustment 

to  the  breakup? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

e) .   How  long  were  you  upset  after  the  breakup? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

f ) .  How  long  did  the  breakup  disrupt  your  typical  everyday 
functioning? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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APPENDIX  F 

COPING  INVENTORY  OF  STRESSFUL  SITUATIONS 

(Endler  &  Parker,  1990a) 


The  following  are  ways  of  reacting  to  various  difficult, 
stressful,  or  upsetting  situations.   Please  circle  a  number 
from  1  to  5  on  this  sheet  for  each  of  the  following  items. 
Indicate  how  much  you  engage  in  these  types  of  activities 
when  you  encounter  a  difficult,  stressful,  or  upsetting 
situation . 

Not  at  all  Very  much 

1.  Schedule  my  time  better  12     3     4     5 

2 .  Focus  on  the  problem  and 
see  how  I  can  fix  it. 


3.  Think  about  the  good-times 
I ' ve  had . 


4.  Try  to  be  with  other  people, 


5.  Blame  myself  for 
procrastinating . 


6 .  Do  what  I  think  is  best . 


7.  Preoccupied  with  aches  and 
pains . 


8.  Blame  myself  for  having  gotten 
into  this  situation. 


9 .  Window  shop . 
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10.  Outline  my  priorities. 

11.  Try  to  go  to  sleep. 

12.  Treat  myself  to  a  favorite. 


13 .  Feel  anxious  about  not  being 
able  to  cope. 


14.  Become  very  tense. 

1 

15 .  Think  about  how  I  have  solved 
similar  problems. 

1 

16.  Tell  myself  that  it  is  really 
not  happening  to  me . 

1 

17.  Blame  myself  for  being  too 
emotional  about  the  situation. 

1 

18.  Go  out  for  a  snack  or  meal. 

1 

19.  Become  very  upset. 

1 

20.  Buy  myself  something. 


21.  Determine  a  course  of  action 
and  follow  it. 


22 .  Blame  myself  for  not  knowing 
what  to  do. 


23.  Go  to  a  party. 


24 .  Work  to  understand  the 
situation. 
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25.  "Freeze"  and  don't  know 
what  to  do. 


26.  Take  corrective  action 
immediately. 

27.  Think  about  the  event  and 
learn  from  my  mistakes. 


28.  Wish  that  I  could  change  what 
had  happened  or  how  I  felt . 


29.  Visit  a  friend. 


30.  Worry  about  what  I  am  going 
to  do. 


31.  Spend  time  with  a  special 
person . 


32.  Go  for  a  walk. 


33.  Tell  myself  that  it  will 
never  happen  again. 


34 .  Focus  on  my  general 
adequacies . 


35.  Talk  to  someone  whose 
advise  I  value. 


36.  Analyze  the  problem  before 
reacting. 


37.  Phone  a  friend. 


38.  Get  angry, 
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39.  Adjust  my  priorities 


4  0  .  See  a  movie . 

1 

41.  Get  control  of  the  situation. 

1 

42 .  Make  an  extra  effort  to  get 
things  done . 


43 .  Come  up  with  several  different 
solutions  to  the  problem. 


44.  Take  time  off  and  get  away 
from  the  situation. 


45.  Take  it  out  on  other  people 


46.  Use  the  situation  to  prove 
that  I  can  do  it . 


47.  Try  to  be  organized  so  I  can 
be  on  top  of  the  situation. 


48 .  Watch  T.V. 
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